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In the autumn of 1849, we were spending some six 
weeks in the Peak of Derbyshire, in company with two 
distinguished literary friends, when a rapid thunder- 
storm, which swept across the moors, led us one after- 
noon to seek the shelter of an old-fashioned homestead. 
It was situated in a spot of surpassing loveliness: the 
wild moors stretched above it in the blue distance; and 
below it, in the descending valley, rich in woodlands, 
glided a silvery tributary of the Trent. Around lay a 
garden, not very trim, but filled to overflowing with 
sweet-smelling flowers, whilst beyond its boundary 
nature’s lavish bounty had decked every available spot, 
even to the moorland’s edge, with the eglantine, the 
foxglove, and those countless other wild-flowers for 
which Derbyshire has deservedly so rich a fame. ‘To 
adorn this scene of beauty, a spring of some volume 
gushed from the moorland’s side, into a vast trough of 
stone, round which fell the richest and most abundant 
of the mountain flowers. Within the homestead were 
lavish capabilities without effects, saving that of coarse 
disorder. The kitchen and parlour were absolutely 
crammed with antique furniture of the finest kind: old 
cabinets, old dressers, old chairs, filigreed and ebony 
mirrors, and china bowls, cups, and dishes that would 
have made half the lovers of medixwval and the renais- 
sance period of art wild for possession. In a room 
up stairs, where we went to change our dripping 
garments, this embaurras de richesses was the same. 
Carved spinning-wheels, chests, and boxes, were varied 
by a corner cupboard filled to repletion with ancient glass 
and porcelain—most of it beautiful in form as well as 
colour. Yet here, as well as down stairs, the only 
result of all this real artistic beauty was to excite ideas 
of grotesque confusion. China-bowls, which, if filled 
with a few of the garden sweets so near at hand, would 
have been absolutely gorgeous, were stuck full of old 
tobacco-pipes; a pile of china saucers, from which 
Wedgwood would have taken a lesson, was crowned by 
ared herring! and long-necked bottles of Venetian glass, 
into which the hand of taste would have placed a lily or a 
rose, were filled with odds and ends it would be difficult 
to describe. By way of contrast to this adventure, we 
took tea at a country parsonage the same week, where, 
with no such means either of individual wealth or its 
accumulated accessories, the most exquisite and simple 
taste prevailed. There was no rich furniture, no gorge- 
ous foreign porcelain, no glass of exquisite shape; but 
there were cleanliness, order, refined taste, and a know- 
ledge how to use accessible and common things. Flowers 
from the moorland, fields, and garden, were exqui- 
sitely set about two pleasant rooms—here in a flat 


dish of common earth, there in a red earth-vase that 
had been bought for a shilling; within a sort of 
alcove that separated parlour from study, ivy had been 
trained in German fashion; from a little clay bottle 
hung to the wall, and probably dug out of a barrow on 
the neighbouring moors, fell long stemmed wood-plants 
tinged with autumn dyes. The tea-table was alike a 
pattern of cleanliness and good taste. The tea-service, 
though of no great value, had been selected with an 
eye to well-rounded forms: the metal tea-pot was 
resplendent in its brightness; a bowl filled with flowers 
stood with its honeyed scents amidst hospitable dainties 
of cake and fruit; and one simple preparation of rice 
and cream was encircled with a wreath of geranium 
blooms and myrtle leaves, gathered from the prolific 
bounty of the garden. One other little matter im- 
pressed itself greatly on our minds, and convinced us 
still more effectually of the inimense worth of knowing 
how to use ‘common things.’ It was a pyramid of 
lovely wild-flowers, formed by a pile of saucers, each 
less than another, the whole crowned by a common 
gallipot. Round each of these saucers, flowers were 
wreathed in water, whilst the apex cup was filled with 
a clustering bunch of various coloured heath. In a 
long walk home that night, we quietly thought over 
the causes of the strange contrast which the difference 
of a few hours had shewn; and we came to the conclu- 
sion, that wealth, or even the possession of the con- 
stituent elements of beauty, cannot, or do not of 
themselves, either constitute beauty, or argue the 
possession of refined taste; whilst, on the other hand, 
beauty, refinement, and true taste, are as perfectly 
consistent with, as they are producible from, the 
simplest means. 

It was but a natural deduction from this conclusion, 
that it is possible for a member of the hard-working 
classes to be much more refined than they are generally 
aware of. We are not unmindful of difficulties, but we 
think them all superable, and see them, indeed, in the 
course of being overcome every day. 

The point to be first regarded is a physical one. In 
this respect, the aristocratic class have an advance 
beyond most others, for not only has there been a long 
prior continuance of good nurture, care, and cultivation, 
but none are more alive at the present day than they 
to the advantages of exercise, temperance, cleanliness, 
and simple living. Now, in reference to these, so far 
as they administer to health, refinement, and the moral 
consciousness of purity, there is nothing to prevent 
their being realised by the thrifty artisan, more parti- 
cularly if his means be yet untrammelled by wife or 
children. True, he has no horse to ride, no carriage 
to await his need, but little comparative leisure for air 
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and exercise, and his days may be spent for the most 
part in a close confined workshop or wareroom ; but 
with his mind once directed to the immense importance 
of air and exercise, in improving and preserving the 
condition of the physical organisation, and the conse- 
quent elevation of the tone of the moral sentiments, he 
will let pass no opportunity of spending portions of 
his holidays, and the first fresh hours of the summer 
mornings, away from the scene of his labour—if this 
be possible. Even the artisan of London may place 
miles between him and the city for the price of a pot 
of beer or a glass of spirits. In fact, if sufficient edu- 
cation, reading, and thought be his, a loftier principle 
than one of immediate reference to health or mere 
vigour of limb will animate his pursuit of physical 
health. Just as he insures his life, or saves a portion 
of his wages, for the benefit of children that may be 
his, so will it be his principle to lay a foundation for 
the healthy bodies and sound minds of his progeny, by 
a conservation and attention to his own physical well- 
being. Again, on the subject of cleanliness, the same 
case may be his. The large towns afford baths at a 
penny each; and as for neglected hair, dirty hands, 
nails, and teeth, there is no excuse for any man or 
woman who can earn wages, and is desirous not only of 
self-respect, but of the respect of others. Why is a 
large section of the aristocratic class so beautiful ? 
Why is their hair so fine and flowing, their hands 
and nails so beautifully shaped, their teeth so white 
and perfect? The answer is found in the continuance 
of care from parent to child, and not so much in a 
difference originally from nature, or in the amount of 
difference between the effects of bodily labour and its 
absence. To speak in more philosophical language, it 
is the ratio of the civilising process. So far as regards 
the hands, there is no reason why thousands of our 
working-classes, both men and women, should not 
have them as beautiful as those painted by Lely and 
Vandyke, and inherited by the descendants of their 
sitters at the present day. Much of the labour of the 
loom, the printing-press, the workshop, and the counter, 
is cleanly in its kind; and what is more, every advance 
of the productive arts is in favour of this characteristic. 
The point is, therefore, simply one of personal care and 
attention. We confess we do not wish to effeminate 
men, or render women a whit less useful; but where 
preservation and care are allied to both beauty and 
self-culture ; where the object referred to is a gift of the 
Divine, and conservation therefore a duty; where it is 
in the nature of human advance to lessen the physical 
distinction between men, and annihilate caste; where 
the gentleman and gentlewoman, of whatsoever degree, 
seek to shew conscious refinement in small things as 
well as great—then the care and preservation of the 
hands, nails, hair, and teeth, become, so far as practi- 
cable, moral duties. Nor may ignorance be pleaded: 
the little manuals of Erasmus Wilson, Saunders, or 
Clarke, give every requisite information at the cheapest 
rate. 

This attention to physical cultivation and care would 
be not less salutary in other respects. It would tell 
conjointly with mental improvement in favour of that 
suavity of manners and absence of mauvaise honte which 
are so characteristic of good-breeding. Perhaps, in 
regard to address and manners, the distinction between 
class and class is more marked than in others. We 
confess, so far as our own considerable experience goes, 
we would rather confer a favour on, or ask one from, 
a gentleman, whether he were nobleman or commoner, 
than address a peasant on the subject of either; the 
obligation expressed, and the assent or dissent might, 
morally speaking, be precisely the same in either case, 
but what a difference in manner!—a difference con- 
veying pleasure or pain, gratitude or ingratitude. In 
this relation of manners to duty, the people have as 
yet much to effect before this, one of the best features 


of aristocratic life, can be said to have descended 
amongst themselves. But it will be surely, if slowly, 
effected. Necessity and cultivation are stimuli that 
nothing can withstand; and the new and better rela- 
tions which capital and labour will inevitably assume ; 
the lessening of the lines of demarcation between class 
and class, consequent upon better education; the voca- 
tion of the people as capitalists and managers of their 
savings, under improved laws of partnership; and their 
gradual admittance to legislative influence, must all 
tend to necessitate and induce a wise extension of 
good-breeding and self-reliant manners. Nay, we would 
not have this matter left wholly to chance. Physical 
improvement ought to form a portion of whatever 
scheme of national education may finally prevail; and 
dancing, gymnastic exercises, and the proper delivery 
of written as well as spoken words, should enter pro- 
portionately into the training of the peasant as well as 
of the noble. Our ambitious scale of refinement may be 
smiled at by those who have not much insight into the 
sublime tendencies of civilisation ; and we may be asked, 
if men will plough, weave, or print better for being able 
to read and speak their native language well, or for 
shewing grace and dexterity in active games or dancing ? 
We answer unhesitatingly, ‘ Yes ;’ and that, moreover, 
if the individual be at the same time enlightened 
by both economical and social knowledge, he will 
plough, weave, and print with a content and industry 
unknown to the ignorant; whilst his ambition to rise 
in the social scale will rest, not upon the clap-trap 
notions and arts of the demagogue, or the ruin and 
hinderance of other classes, but upon his own prudence, 
forethought, and labour. 

So far as regards the matériel for the advance of 
refinement amongst the people, especially in reference 
to the fine arts, literature, music, and cheap travelling, 
all things are in their favour, or at least declare their 
tendency to become so. The Great Exhibition was an 
experiment, whose importance cannot be overrated; and 
the introduction of drawing, as a principle in national 
education, will cultivate an immense amount of latent 
talent, and lead it in the direction of correct taste, even 
if itdo no more. A knowledge of the first principles 
of drawing and geometry, would be found of use by 
all connected with the industrial arts; and though a 
mechanic or labourer may find no need, even once in 
his life, to draw a horizontal line or an angle, it is 
a matter of importance to himself, his children, and 
the advance of the arts generally, that he be able to 
choose furniture, paper-hangings and even his table- 
ware, with reference to taste in their designs. In its 
ultimate effect, it makes all the difference between the 
employment of skilled and unskilled labour. In relation 
to the noblest productions of the painter’s skill, and 
the refinement in alliance therewith connected, every 
advance, even of an indirect character, is proceeding in 
favour of the people. If it be true, as we are told by the 
ablest thinkers of our time, that the solution of some 
of the most difficult social problems will be found in 
the general simplification of the lives and desires of all 
classes, but especially of the higher, and in the aggre- 
gation of refinement and splendour for the many, rather 
than for the luxury of the few, that tendency may be 
said to shew itself already, especially in reference to 
art. The gift of the Vernon Gallery to the nation is an 
illustrious instance; and the liberality with which 
many noblemen have thrown open their collections to 
the people, foreshadows, as it were, the loftier principles 
of a still more enlightened day, and the dawn of a 
consciousness in the noble and educated, that their 
possession of the works of genius is rather one of trust 
than ownership. There are yet other agencies creating 
a love and feeling for art amongst the people. Cheap 
illustrated books and newspapers are amongst these. 
Good engravings will always teach what words, 
exclusively as such, cannot; and there are phases in 
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individual and national culture when the pictorial art 
arouses faculties and tastes that might otherwise lie 
latent and unknown. 

This leads us by a natural induction to the ques- 
tion of the effects of physical and mental refinement 
upon the individual. These cannot be otherwise than 
favourable to him, both as respects the organic im- 
provement of the brain, and the results of such. He 
may probably, as will often be the case in connection 
with the more progressive of his class, be the first of 
his name who has shewn a tendency towards improve- 
ment, or this at least for a few generations. For, 
undoubtedly, the labouring population is largely com- 
posed of the descended elements of the more cultivated 
classes, especially in a country like this, where wealth 
is so considered, and where the law of primogeniture 
has so long prevailed. But, if his organisation has 
been perfected by no long-continued care, like that of 
the noble, or his mental calibre enriched by a prior 
intellectual culture, like that of many men of the 
gentry and middle class, he will have this conscious- 
ness—one of the purest and noblest that can exalt 
man—that the cerebral development of his children, 
other contingent causes being favourable, is likely to 
be, in an increased ratio, superior to his own; that 
the mechanical gift he has cultivated, or the native 
intelligence he has increased, will be their inheritance 
in richer proportion. All our advancing knowledge 
favours this view of the blessings of civilisation, whilst 
as regards the people, there is another feature of 
singular interest. Luxury, as Doubleday by his sta- 
tistics, and Herbert Spencer by physical analysis, have 
shewn, is antagonistic to any large increase of the 
wealthy classes, and there is also reason to think that 
it is equally antagonistic to any very high degree of 
cerebral development. On the other hand, the brain 
of the majority of the educated of the superior and 
middle classes is often too much exhausted by inces- 
sant mental labour, to develop what may be said to 
be proportionate mental gifts in their children. It is 
therefore when refinement and cultivation have effected 
some of their blessings, that from the large class of 
the labouring population, as well as from its elevation 
and fusion into other classes, new accessions of mental 
power and genius may be expected. 

In this latter attempt, and in strengthening the 
general effects of popular refinement, literature will 
have much to do. A new era, both with respect to the 
dissemination, as well as the character of books, has 
already begun; and strength and efficiency are about 
to be added to cheapness. Increase the artisan’s taste 
for art, open, through self-instruction or otherwise, the 
hitherto sealed histories of the past and present, of 
philosophy, of the physical as well as the social sciences, 
and he will no more revert to the puerilities of his 
less-informed days, than he could forego the simple 
refinements that cultivation has rendered necessary to 
his daily life. In this case, as in most others, strength 
begets strength. 

Under the aspect of married life, popular refinement 
assumes new features and wider limits, and woman’s 
cultivation must aid the work. Education, and the 
results of individual refinement, will insure a prudence, 
and foster tastes, that must tell in the question of mar- 
riage. A man who has striven for, and in some degree 
attained, those best characteristics of aristocratic life 
to which we have referred, who dresses with plain good 
taste, who is temperate, economical, and willing to aid 
his own ascent in the social scale, will, we think, be 
governed much more by prudential motives, even of a 
physical kind, than is generally supposed. For after all, 
the prudential and practical are allied to a far nobler 
class of human principles and motives, to a higher and 
more vital poetry of human life, if we may so express 
ourselves, than mere impulse and passion. Supposing, 
then, that the artisan’s self-reliant search after culture 


and improvement be a true thing, which we believe it 
to be in thousands, and he gain a wife, who, if she have 
not much education, has at least sympathy with his 
tastes, what a prospect is opened for the future of their 
children! What if she rely upon his better judgment 
—what if she seek after self-improvement—what, if 
she know that every care she bestows upon her 
children both before and after birth, and every vul- 
garity she banishes from their presence, will bring their 
own good fruit in season—what if she seek to make 
her simple home aristocratic, in the noblest sense 
of the word, what a prospect for the great future of 
the industrial masses! Yet it is a future in which 
we believe. Though woman’s means of self-culture 
and her general advantages are so much below 
those of her father or husband, still, as relates to the 
large towns, her demeanour, her taste in dress, her 
positive refinement, have unquestionably made much 
progress during the few past years. You see this by 
contrasting the women of the towns with those of the 
agricultural districts. Much, however, remains to be 
done. The first great need here, as elsewhere, is the 
groundwork of good secular education ; for the women 
of the industrial classes are not, we fear, so much 
alive to the blessings of self-culture as the men, though 
more quick in catching up the lighter graces of refine- 
ment. Till this education be enforced—and its neces- 
sity is now becoming too apparent to be withstood 
much longer—much might be done by women of the 
artisan class for themselves. If uneducated in youth, 
there is generally some ‘college,’ as in the case of 
Sheffield, or elementary school, where a young woman 
can learn to read and write, to sing, to dance, and 
draw. And these latter we think points of some 
importance, even if attained no further than in their 
merest elementary forms, because of their affording 
her, in case of her becoming a mother, innocent means 
of amusement and instruction for her children. We 
do not for a moment assume that women who have 
to earn their daily bread in the shop or the factory, 
have either time for, or-indeed need any elaborate 
knowledge of these accomplishments; but just so 
much dancing as would enable 2 woman to walk 
with grace and freedom, and teach it to her little 
ones as an innocent amusement; just so much sing- 
ing as might amuse them by the winter’s fire; and 
just so much knowledge of drawing as would give her 
a refined taste in the adornment of her simple home, 
or to guide her children’s hands in their first baby 
efforts with pen or pencil. Accomplishments thus no 
more than elementary might result in making all the 
difference between a home of simple and progressive 
refinement, and one of vulgar ignorance—between a 
mother whose blessing it might be to guide the infant 
taste of a future Flaxman, Gainsborough, or Wedg- 
wood, and one who, from apathy or ignorance, could 
read no signs of dawning genius. 

Then there is the all-important subject of cookery. 
Beyond its mere theory, government-schools could not 
teach cooking, any more than they could otherwise 
teach the moral management of infancy, housework, or 
household decoration. But even the theory of these 
matters, humble as they are, could not be taught with- 
out excellent effect. In the government-schools, this 
teaching of ‘common things,’ peculiar to female use, 
might go side by side with that of boys in social and 
political economy; for even theory totally without 
practice is better than no theory at all. Observation 
of the habits of foreign countries, when our working- 
classes come to take cheap trips to France and Bel- 
gium, as they will by and by, in spite of the difficulties 
occasioned by difference in language, their taste for 
better cookery will be a natural result; and a similar 
change will supervene if, as seems likely to be the case, 
any extensive emigration of our labouring and manu- 
facturing classes necessitates the employment of French 
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or German artisans. Again, the reduction of the pre- 
sent enormous duty on foreign wines, would lead not only 
to a great change in the drinking usages of the people, 
but relatively to the culinary preparation of food ; for 
bad cookery, and consequent indigestion, are amongst 
the causes of much of our national drunkenness. In 
the interval, till simple cookery be taught as a needful 
art, young married women of the artisan class might 
do much for themselves. There are cheap cooking- 
manuals in abundance; and by the aid of a little 
patience and care, the preparation of a savoury stew, 


vegetable soup, or a common pudding, ought to offer | 


few difficulties. ‘To render these less, if they exist, and 
to inculcate those habits of order, cleanliness, and fore- 
thought which may be said to be the groundwork of 
good cookery, as well as of skilful domestic manage- 
ment, we would recommend the careful study of a most 
admirable little work, entitled the M/aid-of-all- Work: one 
of a series known as the Finchley Manuals. It teaches, 
in the most simple yet pleasant way imaginable, the 
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busts on brackets, a centre table kept bright, or else 
covered with a red cloth—red is always an artistic 
colour—may hold a few books, as well as in its centre 
a tall glass or earthen vase for flowers, and we gain a 
pleasant picture of the home of the cultivated artisan. 
Yet refinement must become a still more household 
thing. 

We have already said, that the discovery of electro- 
plating, o. the covering articles of common metal with 
a coat of silver, is one of the destined agents of popular 
refinement. Eventually, there can be little doubt, it 
will give at a reasonable cost articles of great beauty 
and utility to the artisan’s table; and the day is not 
unlikely to come, when the accessories of his simple 
meals may be as beautiful and as useful, if not so costly 
or profuse, as those of the aristocrat. In the mean- 
while, till this beautiful branch of art progresses towards 
a more available cheapness, many of the articles them- 
selves, minus the cost of silver, might be brought into 
The metal to which the electroplate 


whole daily routine of housework, from the time of | process is applied, has been so improved by modern 
lighting the fire in the morning till the preparation of | art, as almost to equal silver in purity, and is no more 


the last evening meal. 

In this advancing age of taste, one golden maxim 
should be borne in mind—that true beauty is simple ; 
and, what is equally important, in many of its countless 
relations to popular refinement, it is becoming cheap. 
The discovery of electroplating, of photography, the 
removal of the duty on glass, our prospective metal- 
lurgie architecture, and the adaptation of gutta-percha 
to many artistic purposes, are all advances in favour of 
both cheap and simple beauty. In reality, popular refine- 
ment is far from using a tithe of the capabilities which 
have arisen from cheapness and industrial advance ; 
for, presuming that two persons of the foremost indus- 
trial class marry, let us see what a little taste and 
education, in connection with existing cheapness, may 
effect in the adornment of their home. The chief room, 
parlour and kitchen in one, may be neatly, nay, ele- 
gantly papered at the cost of a few shillings; the floor 
may be covered with serviceable Dutch carpeting at a 
cheap rate. If chairs are newly bought, they should be 
selected with some degree of taste; if old or mean- 
looking, a few yards of cheap striped chintz will cover 
defects, and give an air of elegance. We know a first- 
rate artist who, having some old-fashioned high-backed 
chairs, converted them into articles of real beauty 
through means as cheap. In arranging his simple yet 
elegant home, in a village near London, he had had 
these chairs covered with common brown holland ; 
returning one day from a walk, with some lengthened 
sprays of ivy and the wild hop for artistic purposes, 
he threw a spray of the former by accident over the 
back and seat of one of these. As it thus lay, it arrested 
his eye; he took out his pencil, drew leaf and winding 
stem, and had their outline covered with narrow green 
and russet-coloured worsted braid. Subsequently, other 
chairs were adorned with like effects copied from the 
bryony and other creeping-plants; and these are now 
amongst the prettiest objects of some three or four 
little rooms en suite, whence many of the loveliest 


“designs of De la Rue, Elkington, Owen Jones, and 


others, have issued. 

But to return. A few yards of cheap muslin round 
the window, a few plants—even ivy where nothing else 
will grow—a shelf for books, and a few pictures, are 
ostensible yet common signs of advancing cultivation. 
But there may be many others. The time is come 
when the mantle-shelf is no longer the place for 
candlesticks, tea-kettles, or saucepans, however bright ; 
instead of these, let a strip of red cloth be made to fit 
it, with a worsted fringe of the same colour dropping 
from the edge, and it will be fitted to receive the cheap 
cast or the taper vase—things bought perhaps for six- 
pence yet destined to awaken infant tastes, and lead 
them in the ennobling direction of the arts. A few 


to be compared with what is usually known as German- 
silver, or Britannia metal, than copper with gold. It 
is hard, and susceptible of a high degree of polish. 
More than this, it is reasonably cheap, so that it might 
be made available in the advance of that individual 
refinement we so earnestly advocate. There seems to 
be no end to the progress of science in this direction. 
Pure clay is already ascertained to be the oxide of a 
white metal, and a French chemist has discovered the 
method of separating the oxygen. 

At the risk of being thought of the ‘ silver-fork 
school,’ we say, let the four-pronged metal fork super- 
sede the iron one. To say nothing of the susceptibility 
of polish, it is nearly as cheap to purchase in the first 
instance, and for the rest, cleanliness and comfort are 
all in its favour. It serves as a spoon, it obviates the 
necessity of half-swallowing the knife in conveying 
victuals to the mouth; and though this may be consi- 
dered as a conventional trifle by some, anything which 
saves anybody from a vulgarism, which raises him 
above an act coarse in appearance, which brings his 
habits on a level with the refined, cannot be without 
value. It is trifles of this kind which separate caste 
from caste more than more important ones. With 
metal forks thus fashioned, with two circular glass 
salt-cellars—to be bought for 6d.—with knives, glasses, 
a clean table-cloth, and other little accessories, the 
artisan’s table will be neatly furnished. It remains for 
him and his wife to make it in the best sense aristo- 
cratic by habits of mutual courtesy and refinement; 
for the accessories of the table are useless if vulgarism 
prevail. Moreover, everything should be clean, neat, 
and nicely ordered. It may be said that people who 
have no servants, who earn their bread by manual 
labour, or who have children, cannot afford to attend 
to matters of this kind. But we answer, they will, if 
their desire for moral and social elevation be a true 
thing. Once a week, say on Saturday evening, a tidy 
wife or daughter could surely find half an hour to 
brighten forks, spoons, and teapot, wash and nicely fill 
the salt-cellars with clean dry salt, and see that pepper- 
caster and sugar-basin are not empty. For the rest of 
the week, washing the spoons and forks in soap and 
water might suffice, more particularly if always neatly 
stored away, when not in use, in a little basket or tray. 
On this and countless other matters of the kind we 
might dilate, had we space and time; but we have said 
enough to prove our high sense of what belongs to 
popular refinement. So far as woman is concerned, we 
wish it to be of the truest and most essential kind; a 
refinement infusing itself into every act, every appear- 
ance, and every duty. For, when advanced education 
shall have taught that the office of the human mother 
is, physically and morally speaking, the sublimest in 
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the world, then will it be better understood than 
now, that every act of woman’s self-cultivation is a 
blessing to her children, and that every vulgarity she 
may banish from their presence, every graceful thing 
she may place before their eyes, raises them in the 
scale of humanity, and however lowly their lot, gives 
them advantages which no man can take away. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 
CHAPTER XII. 


A SURPRISE. 

Rosert was not a little cheered by Sara’s views of the 
dignity of the literary profession. But his position 
was far from being an agreeable one, and from a cause 
which he could not at one time have anticipated. Miss 
Falcontower, it turned out, was not to be relied on as 
a friend, and for that reason it might be necessary to 
doubt her as a patroness. There was now a caprice in 
her manner which he would at once have attributed to 
bad temper, had he not known how completely her 
temper was under the control of her judgment. Some- 
times she was gentle, submissive, confiding; and when 
he met her next, with the warmth and frankness of 
friendship, she would look at him with haughty sur- 
prise, and direct his attention to the work in hand 
with the air of a superior addressing a dependent. If 
her father had treated him in this way, the connection 
between them would at once have terminated ; and the 
caprice even of a young lady is not a little galling to 
the masculine, in circumstances of great inequality of 
rank and fortune. 

Under such little annoyances, Robert was supported 
only by the consciousness of his own real independence, 
by his knowledge that, as a hand-worker, he could 
always command remuncrative employment; while his 
rebellious spirit was kept down by the prudential con- 
sideration, that he had no legal hold upon Sir Vivian 
for the promised reward of his services. This reward 
was now no longer only alluded to in hints, but de- 
scribed in express terms as one of those public appoint- 
ments which, either through the employment of a 
deputy or otherwise, leave the holder a good deal the 
master of his time. The precise nature of the appoint- 
ment was not stated, nor was the amount of the salary; 
but a very moderate sum would have satisfied both the 
ambition and prudence of the aspirant, since he had 
determined, now that he had fairly tried his strength, 
to trust, if necessary, to authorship for everything 
beyond mere subsistence. Independently of such con- 
siderations, his submission to the caprices of Claudia 
was influenced by the feelings it is natural for a man 
to entertain for a young, beautiful, and accomplished 
woman; and on one occasion, when a more than 
usually haughty remark had escaped from her lips, he 


| fixed upon her a look so full of sadness, that even she 


was melted. 

‘Forgive me, Mr Oaklands,’ said she; ‘I have been 
hasty and thoughtless. ‘There is so much in what you 
call conventional life to disturb the mind, that I some- 
times wonder whether it is worth the sacrifice it costs! 
You wonder at nothing; you are always serene, except 
when stirred by the inspirations of genius; and even at 
this moment, instead of resenting what I have said as 
an insult, you look upon me with a pity that almost 
makes me weep—for myself! Come, it is only the 
incrustation, you know, that is hard and cold; there is 
warmth and softness within after all.’ 


‘You may vex me a little sometimes,’ said Robert, 
taking her proffered hand, ‘but you cannot change 
my sentiments of gratitude for your generous notice, 
or my admiration of the thousand great and brilliant 
qualities of your mind. The incrustation is even now 
yielding, or you would not acknowledge its existence. 
O Miss Falcontower, be yourself your own deliverer ! 
Break it in pieces by the force of your own character ; 
dissolve it in the love of your own woman’s heart ; and 
dissipating the narrow conventions of caste that serve 
as prison-walls, give a grand and noble spirit to the 
universe! Will you do this? will you try? Do you 
promise?’ He looked close into her eyes, with a gaze 
that would take no denial; Claudia flushed as she felt 
his warm breath upon her cheek; but with an enthu- 
siasm akin to his own, she answered: 

‘I will try—I do promise!’ He raised suddenly the 
fingers, that trembled sensibly in his, to his lips, and 
kissed them fervently ; then, ashamed of the boyish 
enthusiasm that had prompted so unconventional an 
action, fell back a step, and covered his face with his 
hands. When he saw again, he was alone. 

Robert wondered how Claudia would look when they 
met next. Ignorant as he was of conventional life, he 
knew very well that, on the impulse of the moment, he 
had taken what is called a liberty with a lady of rank ; 
and although completely aware that the judgment of this 
lady of rank would understand and excuse it, he was not 
so sure of her prejudices. ‘There was much, as we have 
said, that he admired in Claudia, and much that he could 
even have loved—although not without a little mingling 
of pity, in which, as the philosopher tells us, there is 
always some portion of contempt; but he knew that 
in her everything that was amiable, lovely, and of good 
report, was held in check by the feeling of caste; and 
he took his way to the house the next morning with 
the air of a sentenced malefactor, conscious of a legal 
offence without a moral crime. He prepared for 
what was to come by being stiff and haughty him- 
self; and it may be that the preparation saved him. 
At anyrate, Claudia was a tone lower than usual, 
instead of higher. ‘There was not a trace of conscious- 
ness on her marble face; but her manner was subdued 
without being cold: she looked like one who had bound 
herself over to good behaviour. 

But still his labour went on, and its success in- 
creased ; and still he was honoured with no invitation 
to partake of the public hospitalities of the family, 
he was offered no introductions, he received no open 
acknowledgment whatever; and the appointment was 
now seldom mentioned, and when it was, with a strange 
uncertainty and hesitation. Robert knew not what to 
think ; and he at last waited only for a proper oppor- 
tunity to bring Sir Vivian to an explanation, and if 
that was unsatisfactory, to betake himself anew to 
another course of life. 

One day, while walking along the street plunged in 
such reflections, he encountered his old landlady. It 
was near her own house, where he had tenanted the 
three pair back, and turning to walk a little way 
with her, he asked kindly after her fortunes in the 
world. 

‘Just as you saw,’ said Mrs Dobbs; ‘it’s always 
the same with us on the average, although, sometimes, 
we be put about. But how is it with you, mister ?— 
you look as glum as ever, and more thin and pale.’ 

‘I have no cause to be merry,’ replied Robert, 
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‘although, like you, I do manage to keep afloat 
somehow.” 

‘Ah, mister, if you would only take the widow’s 
advice! I had a son like you, as likely a young man 
as ever the light shone on: but he was uppish; he 
would not take to his trade like his father before him ; 
he was all for the quality, and for being a gentleman— 
and I lost a son, for my son lost himself. Do, mister, 
do take thought. It’s no use growing thin, and pale, 
and downcast,*when you have work to do in the world, 
and a strong arm to do it with. It’s no use wearing 
fine clothes, without a shilling in the pockets to get 
you a meal’s victuals. All well enough for such as that 
Driftwood, as used to come to see you, with his mus- 
taphoes under his nose, and his long greasy hair on his 
shoulders ; but you are a good young man, and a clever 
young man, if you would only take to some honest 
work that is fit for a man to do. Will you think of it, 
mister ?’ 

*I will, Mrs Dobbs,’ said Robert—‘ it was what I was 
even now thinking of.’ 

* And you won't take the widow’s bother amiss ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I am sincerely grateful to you, 
my kind landlady ;’ and as Robert pressed her hand 
fervently, for they had now reached the house, some 
unbidden moisture was sent into his eyes by the 
motherliness of the good woman’s manner. He was 
turning away with a more desolate feeling than usual, 
when he observed a gentleman looking earnestly at him 
from the dingy parlour window. He could not at once 
recall the features, but all on a sudden the luxurious 
table of Sir Vivian Falcontower rose upon his imagina- 
tion, and, in the figure before him, he saw the elated 
guest, whose then distinction, and expected good 
fortune, seemed, as he sat at the table, to have thrown 
a glare of sunshine upon his countenance. The recog- 
nition was mutual; and accepting a silent invitation to 
go in, the two ‘clever people’ found themselves once 
more in company. 

The scene had changed. A few cane-bottomed chairs, 
hollowing to each other, as the Londoners say when they 
wish to convey an idea of distance between, and a small 
table in the middle of the scanty and faded carpet, were 
the chief furniture of the room; and four engravings, 
one on each wall, of Nelson’s battles, in all manner of 
gaudy colours, and in black frames, were its only orna- 
ments. The table, unlike that of Sir Vivian, was 
furnished only with the food of the mind, in the form 
of manuscript, and the implements were simply pen 
and ink. The tenant of the apartment was in the 
dress of a gentleman, though, like the gentleman him- 
self, rather the worse for the wear and tear of the 
world; but he received our adventurer as politely as 
when they met in Miss Falcontower’s drawing-room. 

‘I have asked you in,’ said he, after the usual intro- 
ductory phrases, ‘ because I strongly suspect that you, 
too, are on the road to ruin.’ 

‘That can hardly be,’ replied Robert, ‘for I have 
nothing to lose.’ 

‘Do you call hope nothing? Do you call time 
nothing? Marvellous error! If they rob you of your 
time, they deprive you just of so much of your life; if 
they cast down your hopes, they take away the com- 
pensations that make life endurable. You work for the 
government ?’ 

‘I work for myself; although, in doing so, it may 
chance that I serve the ends of government.’ 

‘Precisely. That is what we all say—and think. 
And you, of course, believe that government will take 
steps to secure permanently the aid of so efficient a 
pen. You have the good word of Sir Vivian Falcon- 


tower, and Lord Luxton, and a score of other lords and 
baronets, and you fancy your fortune made.’ 

‘If I had such magnificent interest,’ said Robert, 
‘my hopes would perhaps be more reasonably founded 
oem they are.’ 


‘Not a whit. If you had all the great personages in 
the kingdom on your side, it would be of no use; and 
for this obvious reason, that not one of them would 
think his own or his family’s interest compromised by 
a refusal. When ministers yield to influence, they do 
so for their own sakes; and they are not such fools as 
to sacrifice the patronage by which they, in a great 
measure, subsist as a government, when they know 
very well that in refusing it they neither cool a friend 
nor make an enemy. A misconception on this simple 
point is the cause of more tears, more agony, more 
desperation, more untimely, and sometimes bloody 
deaths, than any other delusion that besets humanity.’ 

‘That your hopes have been cast down,’ said Robert, 
‘I see only too clearly; but I live so solitary a life, 
I have never heard the particulars.’ 

‘And they are not worth hearing now, for there is 
nothing uncommon in the story. Yet, since you do 
lead a solitary life, and must be all the more governed 
by illusions, it may do you good to hear it. My name 
is not unknown in literature, and it brought me 
acquainted with one of the master-spirits of our 
time. It was my privilege to call as often as I chose 
in the morning on Lord Birch; and among the 
subjects of our conversation, some years ago, was of 
course the great parliamentary question of the day. 
We took opposite sides ; and one day, feeling, after I 
had returned to my lodgings, that I had not explained 
my views properly, I dashed them down upon paper, 
and although afraid of the bulk to which the argument 
grew, sent off the fatal document to his lordship. I 
need not tell you that I did not succeed in convinc- 
ing the wit-orator—-author-statesman-philosopher ; but, 
with his usual kindness of heart, he at once despatched 
my paper to Mr George Knuckles, whose task it was 
to be to carry the ministerial measure into effect if 
it received the sanction of parliament. Mr Knuckles 
sought my acquaintance—prevailed upon me to fill 
out the argument and publish—and in an evil hour I 
became, I hardly know how, a candidate for one of the 
important offices under the sought-for Act.’ 

‘That was beginning well,’ remarked Robert, for his 
companion paused in some agitation. 

‘ Excellently well. Now, I had abundance of what 
fools call interest, and showered in testimonials with- 
out number. But I did not depend upon that. I 
worked morning, noon, and night, at indoctrinating the 
public. I fought the ministerial battle with tongue 
and pen. I flooded the periodicals with the subject, 
and through them the people; and my works, owing to 
their picturesque illustrations, having the entrée of 
the drawing-rooms, I forced my opinions upon the 
aristocracy. This went on for nearly two years.’ 

*Two years!’ 

‘Yes. It was a hard battle; for many of the best 
heads in the kingdom disapproved of the measure in 
theory, and allowed themselves, slowly and unwillingly, 
to be convinced that, under the exigent circumstances 
of the case, it was necessary in practice. But you 
wonder how I carried on the war? I can hardly tell 
you. My hopes, however, increased as my affairs went 
to ruin. I had the highest recommendations from all 
quarters ; I was in daily communication with the head- 
commissioner—the pivot on which the whole thing was 
to turn—who was devoted to my cause; and the only 
doubt that perplexed my mind was as to the possibility 
of my holding out till the bill passed. At length 
matters appeared to come to a point—I had neglected 
the general profession of literature by which I lived; 
I had disgusted the booksellers; my debts were fast 
accumulating; my occupation was gone. By some 
desperate effort I might still continue to hold on—but 
was it worth making? I resolved to ask counsel. I 
wrote to Lord John Bedford, as one literary man writes 
to another, explaining to him the terrible predicament 
I was in, and entreating him to tell me simply whether 
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he knew of anything likely to prevent my obtaining 
the appointment I sought. I was at first disheartened 
by his reply, which informed me that it was his rule 
never to make a promise before the office was actually 
in existence, although I was one of those whose claims 
were deserving of consideration ; but Lord Birch was 
overjoyed, telling me it was everything that could be 
hoped for under the circumstances from a minister ; 
and the late Lord William B. Tinck, the glorious 
governor-general, to whom I sent it, wrote to me, 
that on considering the whole matter, he could under- 
take to say, as one who had been himself the distri- 
buter of patronage, that it was alréady determined 
to give me the appointment. Do you wonder, then, 
that I contrived to live? Do you wonder that at such 
tables as Sir Vivian’s I was the gayest of the gay ?’ 

‘I wonder at nothing: but I am getting nervous.’ 

‘It will soon be over. The bill passed. After wait- 
ing for some time, I could master my impatience no 
longer, and called on the commissioner at the very 
moment when they were in grand divan considering 
the details. After an agony of I know not how long, 
he came out and informed me, with an agitation which 
controlled mine—that I was a lost and ruined man!’ 
As the disappointed place-hunter finished his narrative, 
great drops of sweat loaded his brow, but his lips were 
pale and dry. Robert stared at him for some time in 
silence, and then rose. 

‘I thank you,’ said he, ‘ for this narrative. It will be 
of use—perhaps to more than myself. It accounts only 
too well for the changed condition in which I see you ; 
and at the moment a female voice, and the querulous 
tones of children from the next room, shewed that 
the condition was either aggravated or lightened by 
companionship. 

‘Oh, you have seen nothing! ‘I was obliged to sell, 
not only my furniture, but my books—the very tools 
of my trade—carry my family to a mean cottage on the 
coast of France, and there work hard and live sparingly 
to avert the degradation of a prison. Why, man, I am 
now up again—I am beginning the world anew, and 
with a large capital of experience !’ 

‘ Enough of blue-devils, then!’ cried Robert : ‘come 
with me, and take a glass of brandy and water, or a 
bottle of wine for the nonce, and let us have a little 
conversation of a more cheerful kind before we part.’ 
His companion moved towards his hat, which lay upon 
a chair, but paused, and then returning to the table sat 
down again deliberately. 

*No,’ said he; ‘I have not fallen low enough for that 
kind of consolation. I thank you; you mean weil; but 
I have lived, and I will die a gentleman !’ 

Robert left the house, with the echoes of the ominous 
tale ringing in his ears; and as he passed the area he 
saw the old widow looking up through the begrimed 
window, and shaking her clenched hand at him, as if 
she said, ‘Remember!’ Then came back upon his 


. soul, like spectres, the whole details of his London life ; 


and he asked himself whether it was possible that 
Driftwood could be right in his assertion, that a man, 
in spite of himself, gets into a circle from which there is 
no escape? At that moment, his connection with the 
Falcontowers seemed a madness or a crime; and he 
looked upon his submission even to the caprices of 
Claudia as a cowardice. But there should be an end 
of all this, he was determined, before it came the length 
of downright infatuation. Time was in reality life, 
and hope its sole compensation. On the very next day 
he would have an interview with Sir Vivian, which 
would doubtless have the effect of detaching him from 
a pursuit which appeared to him now to be degrading, 
as well as fantastic. 

The frame of mind in which he returned home was 
not very well suited for the remaining business of the 
day. ‘This business was of a very unaccustomed kind, 
and one a little formidable to our solitary adventurer. 


On the present evening was to come off a grand party 
at Mrs Doubleback’s, an invitation for which he had 
accepted some three weeks before. The length of the 
interval bespoke the magnificent nature of the enter- 
tainment, and Mrs Margery was actually overwhelmed 
with the responsibility of ‘ getting up’ a shirt for the 
occasion. Robert, indeed, was somewhat reassured by 
the fact, that the invitation had come to him through 
Mr Driftwood, who was himself to be one of the party ; 
but he had an intuitive feeling that the thing would 
be more trying to his savoir faire than a dinner at so 
unpretending a house as Sir Vivian Falcontower’s. 
At anyrate he was out of spirits, dissatisfied with him- 
self and his position, and it was with anything but the 
genial humour befitting the occasion he went through 
the necessary preparations. 

Mrs Margery awaited his reappearance from the bed- 
room with great anxiety; but her comely face broke 
into smiles of triumph and delight when he at length 
came forth. She had frequently before seen him in 
evening costume ; but on this occasion he had an added 
charm for her romantic imagination, the nature of which 
she could not guess, although it was in all probability 
nothing more than the gloomy abstraction of his 
manner, giving, in her eye, a touch of the heroic to the 
portrait. Indeed, if she ever had a misgiving about 
him at all, it was owing to a certain good-humoured 
simplicity of character, for which she could find no 
prototype in the whole Minerva press. 

Mrs Doubleback resided on the first floor of a respect- 
able house, where she had likewise some accommoda- 
tion for her numerous family in the upper rooms; and 
on this occasion the back-parlour had been borrowed 
from its tenant, and converted into a cloak-room. 
When Robert, announced in due form, entered the 
drawing-room, ‘he imagined for a moment that the 
family must be in a higher circle than the one he had 
assigned to them. The company, already sufficiently 
numerous, were in full evening costume, and a majority 
of the ladies were young, pretty, and showy-looking. 
This character, indeed, they preserved throughout; 
and he was struck, as he had often been before, by the 
remarkable superiority in appearance and manner of 
the fair sex of London in a particular station of life. 
The men did not bear inspection so well. Their 
clothes, indeed, were artistically made—for in our 
times it is a ludicrous superstition which believes in 
fashionable tailors—but the limbs they contained were 
not altogether at home in them. It is true, the tire- 
some uniformity which characterises an aristocratical 
party was here wanting; but the variety, unluckily, 
was not in natural character, but in affectation, which 
is only another term for vulgarity. There was one 
gentleman, for instance, who had not come there for 
any particular reason; who had merely lounged in, he 
knew not why and cared not wherefore. To be there 
was just as good as to be anywhere else, provided 
people would let him alone. He sat at a table in a 
corner, immersed in the study of an old annual, and 
when dancing commenced, submitted himself every now 
and then to the vehement entreaties of Mrs Double- 
back, and all the Miss Doublebacks, and came forth 
with the air of a martyr to do his duty. This gentle- 
man was said to be one of the clerks in a great tailoring 
establishment, and, it was whispered to Robert, was 
more than suspected of being a contributor to a 
magazine, the name of which he kept a profound 
secret. 

Another gentleman considered himself, and was con- 
sidered by the company, to be a general lover. That 
was his métier in the world. He couldn’t help it. It 
came natural to him; and wherever he went in the 
room, the genteel-looking girl he addressed himself to 
would whisper and giggle, and when he glided off to 
another, would say in a stage aside behind her fan— 
‘He’s such a flirt!’ This gentleman was a linen- 
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draper’s assistant, and was thought to have a very 
tolerable chance of being promoted by and by to be 
the shop-walker. Robert observed with some curiosity 
another gentleman, who did not miss a single quadrille 
the whele evening, but who never danced. He walked 
through the figure with a correctness that might have 
seemed the result of instinct, but with a lassitude that 
appeared ready to drop, and was frequently heard to 
observe that this sort of thing was the greatest bore 
in the world, and that he really thought he should be 
obliged to decline every invitation during the rest of 
the season. Mr Driftwood was in excellent contrast to 
this gentleman. He danced with as much earnestness 
as if he was painting a sign; not with any nice ac- 
quaintance with the figure, it is true, but sometimes 
making happy guesses, and always thankful to be set 
right, and go back to the proper lady, and poussette it 
with her over again conscientiously. 

The ladies exhibited more uniformity—more conven- 
tionalism. ‘They were all to a certain extent genteel, 
as it is called, and yet their absolute unconsciousness 
of the eccentricity of the gentlemen gave a strange 
effect to their gentility. They were interested in the 
flirt; they looked with womanly sympathy upon the 
hermit-quadriller ; they considered the walking-dancer 
a very elegant person; and they were delighted even 
with the gaucheries of Mr Driftwood, which they set 
down as practical witticisms. They gave Robert the 
idea that if detached from the circumstances by which 
they were trammelled, and suddenly transferred to a 
higher rank of life, they would pass very well as lay- 
figures of society. 

But while thus occupied in observing others, he 
became gradually conscious that he was himself the 
observed of all observers. The numerous introductions 
with which he was honoured called forth the sweetest 
smiles and most graceful bends from the ladies, and the 
most awful bows from the gentlemen. A score or two 
of eyes were constantly upon him, and he could observe 
that he was the subject of numerous feminine whispers. 
The hostess was unremitting in her attentions, and was 
always directing his observation, on some pretext or 
other, to her eldest daughter. When he danced, the 
rest only moved sufficiently to beat time—all were 
occupied in studying his motions; and his partners 
for the time being seemed at the summit of human 
ambition. One of these young ladies was a little 
franker, not to say more forward than the rest; and 
after the quadrille, she defeated with great skill the 
stratagems of Mrs Doubleback to dissolve the tem- 
porary connection. 

‘She wants you to dance with her daughter,’ said 
she; ‘and I am sure if you wish it, I would not stand 
in your way for the world. But it is such a treat to 
me to converse with a sensible man—to indulge in 
the feeling of sympathy! You have no idea how 
romantic Iam. I despise everything low and conven- 
tional; and would be proud, even if I were a queen, to 
descend to the station of the meanest of my subjects, if 
he had awakened an interest in my affections. Do you 
not feel in this way ? Can you conceive that there is 
any real inequality between heart and heart ?’ 

Robert, who was not an adept at small talk, lost 
himself for a moment in thinking to what this could 
be apropos, but at length came out with some gallant 
observation about her heart being able, he was sure, to 
ennoble the one it condescended to select for sympathy. 
The young lady sighed, and murmured something 
about his being as romantic as herself; but she added 
archly and suddenly : 

‘Do you find this the case with Miss Falcontower ?’ 
Shocked and alarmed, he looked at her with consterna- 
tion; but she added with a pretty laugh: 

‘Oh, don’t you fancy that I mean anything more 
than a joke! A grand lady like Miss Falcontower is, 


chance to fall in with a handsome and amiable young 
man of genius, but of low rank—not that I suppose she 
did, or could, or that there can by possibility be such a 
young man in the whole world—yet supposing this 
case, is it unnatural to conjecture that her proud heart 
would grieve, and her bright eyes weep over the 
crossness of fortune ?’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Robert, ‘you must permit me 
to say that the mention in this way of such a name 
even in jest’ 

‘Oh, I know, I know! You cannot hear of such a 
thing; you are too much of a gentleman; I understand 
all that: but you are a naughty man, notwithstanding. 
Don’t I know of another lady who has travelled scores 
of miles from the country to see you? and instead of 
hastening to thank her for her condescension, don’t I 
see you here flirting away at Mrs Doubleback’s, and 
saying fine things—if they were but true !—even to 
poor me, who have nothing different from other girls, 
but a heart that laughs at rank and riches?’ and the 
young lady sighed again. 

‘Your country lady,’ said Robert, ‘is a bad guess; 
but I must entreat’—— 

‘What! have you no recollection of Wearyfvoot 
Common?’ Robert almost leaped where he stood. 

‘What do you mean ?’ said he. ‘ What do you know 
of Wearyfoot Common ?’ 

‘Just what I have said. Miss Semple is in town— 
and you are here!’ The young lady at the moment 
accepted an invitation to dance, and taking the gentle- 
man’s arm, walked away, leaving Robert in a flutter 
of surprise, delight, and mortification. His specula- 
tions had nothing more to do now with Miss Falcon- 
tower; and even if it had been otherwise, he could 
never have conjectured the meaning of the distinction 
with which he was treated by his partner and the 
company :—not knowing that he had been represented 
by Driftwood as the newly discovered but still unre- 
cognised scion of a noble house, and the object of deep 
interest to Miss Falcontower and the whole of her 
distinguished family. But Sara! she in town! And 
why not? She had now come of age, and there was 
nothing extraordinary in the visit of the heiress to the 
place where her fortune was invested—nothing but her 
suffering him to remain in ignorance of her intention. 
He now recollected that he had noticed an air of 
constraint in her last communication. Had that any 
connection with the mystery ?—and a jealous pang 
wrung his heart as he reflected on his own desperate 
circumstances. But this was only momentary; and 
he walked up to his late partner as she stood in one 
of the intervals of the quadrille. 

‘On reflection,’ said he, ‘I perceive that you must 
be correct with regard to Miss Semple’s being in town. 
Pray do me the favour to ted me where she is to be 
found ?’ 

‘Walk home with me to-night,’ replied the young 
lady, ‘and I will take you to the very house.’ It was 
late before he could persuade her to go; but when 
they did set forth, her home was so near, that she had 
scarcely time for explanation before they had arrived. 
The family of the Lodge had in fact taken up their 
abode there—‘ Ma’ having a larger house than they 
required, and letting a part of it for the sake of 
company.’ Sara had despatched a letter by the post 
that afternoon to Robert, and the young lady had read 
the address. 

Observing a light still in the parlour-window, Robert 
would at once have gone in; but this his conductress 
would not permit. She would insist upon announcing 
him herself; and throwing off her cloak, adjusting her 
drapery, and tossing her ringlets into order, with a 
slight tap at the door, which was answered in Sara’s 
voice, she bounded into the room. 

Robert’s heart beat wildly for a time; then it hardly 


of course, out of the question; but supposing she did | beat at all; then he grew faint—the great strong man 
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—and leaned against the wall for support. At length 
the young lady reappeared, shutting the parlour-door 
after her. She opened the street-door. 

‘She is the only one up,’ was the report; ‘it is too 
late to receive visitors; the family will be glad to see 
you in the morning. Good-night, you naughty man!’ 

Robert turned away from the door mechanically, and 
wandered homeward through the mist of Wearyfoot 
Common. 


THE SMOKE-NUISANCE. 

Tue peculiar blight of city-life is smoke. The ruralist, 
on his occasional visits to town, feels it most; but 
even the habitués of the city are sensible of a con- 
stant deduction from the pleasures of existence in the 
grimy pestiferous atmosphere amidst which they live. 
The effect, too, on external objects is most lamentable 
—vegetation checked, house-fronts blackened, works of 
art and furniture within doors spoiled. London is— 
to use the expression of the Times—‘a nigger metro- 
polis ;’ how different from the white, clear-seen cities 
of southern Europe, which know not this nuisance ! 

It isa great question bearing on the economy of our 
lives-——Can this nuisance be abated, and how? Practical 
efforts to bring the question to a solution have been in 
progress for a number of years, and some points have 
been made out pretty clearly. We shall state these to 
the best of our ability. 

It is, we believe, as certain as any fact in existence, 
that a furnace fitted up on the plan of Mr Juckes, 
with revolving bars carrying in the coal with a slow 
and regulated motion, will send forth no smoke. We 
have had this plan in operation in the furnace used in our 
own printing establishment, for upwards of four years, 
with perfect and unfailing success, and apparently 
with a saving of fuel.* Messrs Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton, & Co., stated in August last, that they had 
had the same arrangement of furnace at their brewery 
in Spitalfields for five years, ‘fully answering their 
expectations,’ and with a saving of fuel to the amount 
of nearly L.2000 per annum, from its allowing them 
to use ‘small coals.’ At three works in Glasgow, the 
Juckes furnaces have been used for about three years, 
with satisfaction to the proprietors. One of these 
gentlemen, writing to us only last month, says of this 
furnace: ‘ As a smoke-consumer, it is perfect.’ In this, 
we believe there is no mystery whatever. It merely 
fulfils the one grand condition—slow and gradual 
feeding—which is necessary in any circumstances to 
cause thorough combustion of fuel. 

It is, at the same time, proper to admit that Juckes’s 
furnace may not be everywhere applicable. It requires 
a kind of coal which does not produce clinkers—that is, 
large cinders—for these, not being readily dischargeable 
from a furnace of its necessary peculiarity of construc- 
tion, clog up the fire, and interfere with its proper 
action. Hence, if the right coal be not obtainable at a 


* In a contrast between the quantity of coal used and that of 
work done during the three years preceding, and the four years 
following the introduction of the patent apparatus, there is a 
greater irregularity than might be expected; but the general 
effect of saving is manifest. In the three years preceding the 
change, the quantity of coal, expressed in money outlay, was 
L.08, 13s. 4d. per annum, at an average, against an average of 
1.3804 of work done. In the three years subsequent, the ave- 
rage coal was L.87, 13s. 4d. per annum, against an average of 
1.4007, 6s. 8d. of work done. The saving may be attributed in 
part to the regularity, and in part to the completeness, of the 
combustion. 


suitable price, this kind of furnace will not be kept in 
use, except at a sacrifice. It happens that we can 
obtain the proper coal at the proper price in Edinburgh ; 
and we see that Messrs Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co. 
express themselves as more than satisfied in this respect. 
But it is asserted that, at Glasgow, a sufficiency of the 
proper fuel not being to be had there, Juckes’s furnace 
will not be generally applicable. 

It is also proper to advert to the fact, that at a par- 
ticular work in Glasgow, where Juckes’s furnace was 
tried, it was given up, with a loss of L.500, on the 
allegation of its requiring an expenditure of fuel as 3 
to 2 of the ordinary furnaces. This result, however, 
being so inconsistent with that in four or five other 
instances, and standing quite alone, we must respect- 
fully say that we cannot allow it any consideration. 
It must have arisen from some fault of construction, 
some inappropriate management, or some other cause 
proper to that work alone. Indeed, this apparatus 
being simply an arrangement for slow and gradual 
feeding, it is theoretically impossible that, with fair 
play as to construction of furnace and management, 
and with suitable fuel, it should consume any more 
coal than an ordinary furnace. 

There are other patent plans for the consumption 
or prevention of smoke in furnaces, and it is scarcely 
to be doubted that some of these are also effective, as 
well as economical. We cannot, however, speak of any 
with the confidence arising from personal observation. 

It now becomes our duty to state, that Mr G. W. 
Muir, of Glasgow, after several years of official dealing 
with the question, arrives at the opinion that patent 
furnaces might be dispensed with, if sound principles 
were followed, in giving ample boiler-power, good draught, 
and a regulated and moderate admission of air into the 
JSurnace. It appears from this gentleman’s reports, that 
all the exertions of the police to put down furnace- 
smoke in Glasgow by penalties have failed, and he 
now recommends the formation of a committee em- 
bracing manufacturers, for the purpose of conducting 
experiments with a view to ascertaining how those 
principles may best be applied in special cases. Seeing 
such to be the opinion of an intelligent man who has 
given more attention to the subject than perhaps any 
other living, we must confess that our hopes of a 
speedy abolition of furnace-smoke are less vivid than 
they were some time ago, and we fear that the act 
which is to come into force in August next for pre- 
venting smoke in the Thames steamers, will be less 
effectual than Lord Palmerston expects. It is pretty 
evident that, if accidental circumstances regarding 
qualities and supply of fuel are to affect the matter, as 
the experience of Glasgow points out, no specific is to 
be hoped for, notwithstanding that Juckes’s apparatus 
has in our own and other instances been so successful. 
That is to say, Juckes may answer in Edinburgh or 
London, but not in Glasgow, and possibly not in Man- 
chester. Matters standing so, it becomes of the more 
importance to call general attention to the conviction 
of Mr Muir, that there is no occasion for patents or 
specifics for the prevention of smoke, while the object 
can be attained by a right relation between the boiler, 
the furnace, and the flue, and the regulated admission 
of air. This, it seems, was announced by James Watt 
seventy years ago; but no experiments have ever been 
made to ascertain formule for those relations in par- 
ticular cases: hence all is doubt and confusion on the 
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subject, beyond the general fact itself’ We would 
suggest that, where the public comfort is so much con- 
cerned, it would be worth while to make this needful 
investigation at the expense of the state. 


A RAINY DAY IN TOWN. 


Some cynical person has remarked that people are 
given to talk most about what they least understand—an 
observation, by the way, which although it has passed 
into a maxim pretty generally current, is, like most 
of the dicta of your sarcastic philosophers, true only 
in a limited sense. It is strikingly true, however, 
with regard to John Bull and his numerous family 
whenever their talk is about the weather. John, from 
his insular position, is more exposed to the ‘skiey 
influences,’ as fine writers call the changes of the 
weather, than any of his neighbours; and being a 
personage whose business, and whose pleasures too, lie 
very much out of doors, he would be glad to know, were 
it possible, how to manage his movements so as to 
escape the foul and enjoy the fair. Hence it is that 
the weather, and its probable state at some not very 
distant or closely impending period, is a universal topic 
of conversation with honest John. It is a question 
in which he has a personal interest, and one often of 
greater moment than any other which a mere casual 
acquaintance could discuss with him. A Frenchman or 
a German, an Italian or a Spaniard, may, it is true, be 
equally interested in the weather—but then he is seldom, 
if ever, in the same uncertainty respecting it. Witha 
wind from any point but the west or south-west, your 
continental friend does not fear getting drenched to the 
skin; but John knows from awkward experience, that 
he has no cause for solid reliance upon any wind that 
blows; and that rain may come to him, and does come 
to him at times, from all points of the compass. So he 
is ever on his guard against it, and prophesies concern- 
ing its advent and departure—not very often, it must be 
confessed, with the happiest result—thus shewing that 
though he talks so much about it, he understands it 
very little indeed. But he is not content with talking 
only—if he were, he wouldn’t be John Bull. He arms 
himself against foul weather, as he would against any 
other enemy; and has contrived no end of munitions 
and fortifications against the assaults which the clouds 
are for ever preparing or discharging upon his devoted 
head. If, on the one hand, he is annoyed by water, he 
is, on the other, defiant in ‘ waterproof.” Run your eye 
down the columns of his morning paper, and see what 
a prodigious store of bulwarks he has prepared against 
the storm. Read the list of gallant defenders, with 
the immortal Macintosh at their head, who have levied 
contributions from the resources of universal nature for 
the purpose of keeping the hostile moisture on the safe 
side of John’s waistcoat—from coats of four ounces, 
‘warranted to keep out twelve hours’ rain,’ to coats of 
twice as many capes, which would laugh at a monsoon 
—and from idrotobolic hats, which keep his bald pate 
dry, and ventilate it at the same time, to gutta-percha 
soles that don’t know, and won’t be prevailed upon, 
under any circumstances, to know, what it is to be 
damp. Think of voluminous folds of vulcanised caout- 
chouc and gutta-perchified cloth—of rugs and railway 
wrappers—of paletits, bequemes, bear-skins, pea-coats, 
Chesterfields, Codringtons, Witney Overs, Derby coats, 
Melton-Mowbrays, Wellington sacs and wrap-rascals 
—to say nothing of the millions of umbrellas, of which 


everybody has one to use and two to lend: think of all 
these, and a thousand more of the same sort, and say if 
John Bull be not tolerably well provided against yonder 
black cloud. 

Come, we are not going to be afraid of a rainy day, 
at anyrate, though we do prefer the sunshine; and it 
is well we are not, for it is coming down in torrents 
just now, and we must be off to the office to our daily 
task, let it come as it may. Jones, our volatile neigh- 
bour in the ‘two-pair back,’ has just declared, in our 
hearing, to his wife, that this is a ‘delectable swizzle,’ 
and no mistake. We know what that means, well 
enough. But Jones’s wife has tied a comforter round 
his chin, and he is off, and we must follow close at his 
heels, ‘swizzle’ as it will, or else lose a character for 
punctuality, which will never do. The street-door 
slams us out. Whew! but it is a soaker! What a 
clatter the big drops make upon the strained silk !— 
we could spare such hydraulic music. The sky is one 
dull sheet of lead; the nearest houses appear as if 
veiled in a gauze dress, and the further ones are 
behind a wet blanket, and won’t appear at all. All 
London is just now under the douche, and undergoing a 
course of hydropathic treatment. Much good may it 
do thee, thou dear old wilderness of brick : thy alimen- 
tary canal has long been out of order. Drink, old 
Babylon! Drink, and forget thy filthiness, and shew 
thy countless offspring a clean face when the morrow’s 
sun lights up thy forest of tall towers. In the mean- 
time, though, this is but a sorry joke. Slippety, slop- 
pety, squash! Concern that loose paving-stone! and 
an ovation to the man of genius who invented gaiters, 
by which we are spared an involuntary ‘futz.’ What 
is that? ‘Clickety, clackety, skrsh!’ Pattens, by all 
that is poetical! ‘O the days when we were young!’ 
as the poet says, when pattens were the genteel thing 
—when comfortable dowagers went waddling abroad 
exalted on iron rings, and with their heads buried in 
calashes shaped like a gentleman’s cab, only not quite 
so big. Ah, those were the days! What a rush of 
tender recollections comes with the clatter of that single 
pair of pattens! It seems an age since we last heard 
that once familiar sound; and it seems, too, as though 
we had entered a new world since that sound was of 
everyday occurrence. But we must not indulge in 
these pensive recollections. Swizh !—p-r-r-r-r-r-r-p! 
whirr !—no indeed!—if this isn’t enough to swill all 
sentiment out of a fellow. ‘Halloo! Conductor, stop 
that bus!’ 

‘Full inside, sir: plenty of room outside, sir !’ 

‘ Not a doubt of it; but I’m outside already.’ 

No admission for gentlemen in distress. Never mind 
—we shall be sure to find an omnibus in the City Road 
that will take us in. Really, this is the very sort of 
a day to turn into a night; and were it not for the 
despotism of Business, that genius of modern activities, 
who rules us, as he rules all his subjects, with an iron 
sceptre, we should be tempted to follow the example of 
an eccentric artist of the last century, and by turning 
back to our home once more, and by simply closing the 
window-shutters, lighting candles, and poking up the 
fire, transform this drenching morning into a cheerful 
evening. But that won’t do either, lest we fall into a 
practice that will entail upon us rainy days of a still 
less endurable complexion. Sweeper Jack, yonder, is 
of the same way of thinking: he has scraped his cross- 
ing as clean as he can with his worn-out broom-stump; 
but his function is no sinecure this morning, as new 
puddles are forming every minute in the track which 
his daily sweepings have hollowed out. He cannot 
afford to lose his morning coppers ; and though he is 
wet through to the skin, and has been for this hour 
past, he will not quit his post till his last regular patron 
has gone by on his way to the city. He holds out a 
hand, sodden, like a washerwoman’s, for his customary 
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half-penny, and deposits it in one of his Bluchers, lying 
high and dry under the shelter of a doorway—a piece 
of practical economy that, because he finds it cheaper 
to subject the soles of his bare feet to the mud and 
slush of the season, than it would be to submit the 
soles of leather to the same destructive ordeal. Sweeper 
Jack is not much worse off on such a day as this 
than the whole tribe of peripatetic traders whom the 
sky serves for a roof every day in the year, and who 
prefer the risk of drowning abroad to the certainty 
of starving at home. ‘Eels! live eels!’ cries one ; and 
we can fancy them swimming at their ease in the 
broad basket in which they are borne aloft. The soles, 
haddocks, and cod are travelling once more in their 
own element, and the salesmen are particularly lively, 
knowing, by experience, that a drenching day, when 
economical housewives don’t care to plunge over the 
way or round the corner to the butcher’s, is not un- 
favourable to their trade. Ten to one that we find a 
cod’s head and shoulders on the table when we return 
to dinner at five. Charley Coster’s cart looks remark- 
ably fresh and green this morning; but that poor 
*moke’ of his is evidently depressed in spirits, and, 
after the manner of his kind, lowers his head and bends 
back his ears in silent deprecation of the extra weight 
of moisture he has to drag through the miry streets. 
Yonder is a potato-steamer, which the prudent proprie- 
tor has moored snugly under a covered archway: his 
little tin funnel is fizzing away amongst a group of 
boys and lads driven there for shelter from the storm. 
He has got his steam up early to-day—foul weather 
acting invariably as an impetus to his peculiar com- 
merce: ahot buttered potato for a half-penny, with salt 
a discrétion, as the French say, is too good a bargain to 
go far a-begging on such a morning as this. Another 
wandering son ‘of commerce, who profits especially 
when the clouds are dropping fatness, is that umbrella 
hawker, who stands there at the corner, roofed in under 
a monster-dome of gingham, from which he utters ever 
and anon in a cavernous voice: ‘A good um’rella for 
sixpence! Sixpence for a good um’rella! A silk un for 
a shilling!’ You will not see him driving business in 
that fashion when the sky is without a cloud; you 
might as well look for a rainbow. He gets his living 
by rainy days; and if he could regulate the calendar 
in his own way, ’twere but little hay that would be 
made while the sun shone, and Vauxhall and Cremorne 
Gardens might shut up shop. But of all the gainers 
by the liberality of Jupiter Pluvius, the cabmen are 
the most active and the most exemplary. Now is the 
very carnival of cabs; and every driver assumes an 
air of increased importance, and sways his whip with 
authority, as though he were chief monarch of a wet 
world, which in some sort he is. But there is not a 
single cab on the stand. The stand itself is washed 
away—all the disjecta from the nose-bags, every wisp 
of hay and straw of fodder, is floated off the stones ; 
the very waterman has disappeared, and taken for the 
nonce to burnishing pewter-pots in the back-slums of 
the Pig and Whistle—his tubs alone are the only 
vestiges which are left to proclaim the fact, that four- 
and-twenty vehicles, all of a row, have their home and 
resting-place on that deserted spot. Cabby is abroad 
stirring up the mud in every highway and byway of 
universal London; and Cabby’s horse, under the impetus 
of unlimited whipcord, is straining every nerve to com- 
pensate for the idleness of yesterday, and to devour as 
many miles, measured by sixpences, as will satisfy, if 
that be possible, the expectations of his owner. 

But now we emerge upon the City Road, and hear 
the welcome syllables, ‘ Room for one,’ from the con- 
ductor of a Favourite omnibus. With a foot on the 
step, we look in upon a not very inviting spectacle: 
ten stout gentlemen, each with a dripping umbrella, 
and one stouter dame, two single Niobes rolled into 
one, with a weeping umbrella and a plethoric bundle 


to boot—all packed together almost as tight as Turkey 
figs in a drum, in a locomotive vapour-bath reeking 
and steaming at every pore. It is impossible to pass 
up the centre, and so we are jammed into the corner 
next to the conductor, who, enveloped in oil-skin, con- 
siderately bars the pelting drops from our face by 
exposing to them his own broad back. We commence 
a conversation by observing, as a sort of leading re- 
mark, that such a drencher as this is a capital day for 
omnibuses. ‘Why, you must be making quite a fortune 
to-day.’ 

‘Hexcuse me, sir,’ says he, ‘but that ere’s a wery 
wulgar herror. People thinks, because they finds the 
buses full when they wants to go to town of a wet day, 
that the wet weather is best for the trade. *Tain’t no 
sich thing. We goes to town this mornin’, for instance, 
full; but we shall come back empty well-nigh, and 
shan’t do nothing to speak of afore gentlemen has done 
their business and comes back in the evening. Buses 
that runs along the business-lines does tolerable well 
perhaps; but I’m bound to say, that them as goes 
north and south don’t do half a average trade sich a 
day as this. No, sir—fine weather is best for buses, if 
I know anything about it. People walks out in fine 
weather to enjoy theirselves, and gits tired, and rides 
home ; or they rides out for pleasure, and to call upon 
their friends, or they rides a-shopping, and brings home 
their bargains; but when sich weather as this shuts 
people within doors, of course they can’t ride in buses.’ 

There was no denying the force of the conductor’s 
logic, backed as it was by a long experience—and we 
sat corrected. 

Here our vis-a-vis, the stout dame with the bundle, 
stops the omnibus, and stumbling hastily into the 
muddy road, drops some halfpence into the conductor’s 
hand. 


* What’s this, marm ?’ 

‘ Why, the fare—threepence to be sure.’ 

‘Threepence ain’t the fare, and this ain’t threepence. 
D’ye call that a penny? ’tis only a half-penny as ha’ 
been run over.’ , 

‘O dear me! are you sure it’s not a penny? it’s big 
enough. I thought your fare was threepence.’ 

Conductor opens the door and shews the printed 
table of fares. ‘You see, marm, it’s fourpence. I want 
three-halfpence more.’ 

*O dear, I wonder if I’ve got any more.’ 

Niobe lays her bundle on the step, and dives into 
her pocket. First dive, fishes up an enormous pin- 
cushion, red on one side and green on the other; dive 
the second, a pocket handkerchief and a ball of worsted ; 
dive the third, a nutmeg-grater, a nutmeg half con- 
sumed, a piece of ginger, and an end of wax-candle, 
which shews signs of having been on terms of the 
closest intimacy with a skein of thread; dive the 
fourth, half of a crumpled newspaper and a lump of 
gingerbread. 

‘Come, be alive, marm,’ says the conductor; ‘we 
can’t be waiting here all day.’ 

*O dear me, how it does rain! Don’t be in a hurry, 
my good man—TI feel the money now;’ and, sure 
enough, dive the fifth produces, together with a handful 
of ends of string, reels of coloured cotton, and a tin 
snuff-box, a couple of penny-pieces. The fare is paid 
—bang goes the door, and on we roll towards the 
Bank. 

The city wears rather a blank appearance. It is 
busy, as it always is, with the working-bees of com- 
merce, but the drones are absent, and of pleasure- 
takers there are none to be seen. Greatcoated figures 
flit hurriedly backwards and forwards beneath their 
hoisted umbrellas; and the indispensable business of 
the day is done in spite of the unceasing tempest that 
pours from morn to night. But retail trade is almost 
at a stand-still. That immense standing-army whose 
lives are passed in the service of the ladies, experience, 
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it may well be, a welcome intermission of their labours. 
The shop-walker may rest his weary shanks, and the 
shop-talker may give his tongue a holiday. Drapers’ 
assistants have no goods to drape, and may assist one 
another in the laborious occupation of doing nothing. 
Now and then the shopkeeper walks to his front door, 
and, with one hand in his pocket, while he rubs his 
smooth-shaven chin with the other, casts an appealing 
look upwards to the leaden sky. He sees no symptoms 
of a pause in the pattering storm; so he retires, and 
buries himself in his back-parlour, where, with his 
nose every now and then between the leaves of his 
bad-debt book, he falls to making out fresh bills for 
stale and long-forgotten accounts. We mourn for our 
old friends the book-stalls, which lie all day long under 
a pall—a pall of dilapidated floor-cloth, which no man 
stops to lift and look beneath. ‘The search after know- 
ledge may be carried on under some difficulties, but 
not under such a sousing shower-bath as this. It has 
actually washed away the apple-women from the kerb- 
stones, who are known to be as waterproof as Macin- 
tosh himself; and it has driven the orange-girls off the 
pavement to the shelter of covered courts and theatrical 
piazzas. 

But if the rain has dispersed a whole host of pro- 
fessionals, it has at least brought some new ones upon 
the scene. Here comes a characteristic establishment, 
vamped up for special use on a rainy day. It is nothing 
more nor less than an ostensible father of a family, with 
six impromptu children, all born to him this identical 
morning—children whose father was humbug, and 
whose mother was a promising ten hours’ rain. He, 
unfortunate man, informs you as plainly as the cle- 
verest pantomime can tell the tale, that he is an 
unsuccessful tradesman who has seen better days, and 
that these six forlorn infants, all clad in neat white 
pinafores, but paddling with naked feet on the cold wet 
stones, are the motherless children of his dear departed 
wife, who has left him in sickness and poverty to be 
the sole guardian of their tender years. As an evidence 
that he has brought them up in the right way, they are 
singing, as lustily as they can bawl, a pious hymn to a 
sacred tune, to which he himself groans a deplorable 
bass in a deplorable voice—holding out his hand the 
while as a modest appeal in behalf of his innocent 
orphans. If you are prudent, you will not be in a hurry 
to tax your sympathies. You may feel quite at your 
ease, and rest assured that this unhappy family, which 
shews so pathetically amidst the driving storm, owes 
its very existence to this dismal day, and to nothing 
else. Had the sun shone brightly this morning, each 
of these motherless infants had remained in charge of 
its own maternal parent, or passed the day in raking 
the mud of Westminster; and the demure, sorrow- 
stricken father himself, had been off chalking the 
pavement, shamming the cripple, doing the deplorable 
‘fake, or cadging in some ingenious way on his own 
private account, among the gullible population of some 
other district. We know the rascal well enough; but 
he contrives to sneak on the safe side of the law, and 
laughs at exposure. If you want to help him to a 
debauch of gin, bestow your charity, but not otherwise. 

Such a day as this is a dead loss to a multitude of 
out-of-door professionals, not a few of whom will have 
to put up with short-commons, as a result of such an 
inhospitable sky. It is not very pleasant to think what 
becomes of a host which numbers so many thousands 
of needy individuals at such an untoward time, when 
they cannot be abroad, and when it would be of no use 
if they could, because their friends and patrons the 
public are snug at home. Where are all the poor 
music-grinders? Where that solid phalanx of Italian 
piano-players? Where those gangs of supple acrobats 
and street-jugglers? Where that battalion of ‘needy 
knife-grinders?’ Where the travelling-tinkers, swing- 
ing their sooty incense beneath our noses? Where the 


hawkers of fruits, and nuts, and sweet stuff? Where 
the bands of children with their bunches of lavender ? 
Where those merry little tender German tinder-mer- 
chants? Where the street-stationer, with his creamy 
note-paper ? Where the violet-girls, with their sweet- 
smelling posies? And where that vast and indiscrimi- 
nate crowd that hangs perpetually upon the skirts of 
business or of pleasure, and, like Lazarus from the rich 
man’s table, supply their daily necessities from the 
abundance and the superfluities of their more fortunate 
brethren? In what cheerless homes, what wretched 
slums and corners, what dark and unwholesome dens, 
do they lurk in hunger, cold, and bodily discomfort, 
while the relentless rain shuts them out from the 
chance of earning an honest penny? ‘Truly, a rainy 
day in London has its dismal aspect within doors as 
well as without. 

The animal creation, which always sympathises in 
the pains and pleasures of us humans, shew their 
aversion from rainy weather, when it is excessive, in a 
manner not to be mistaken. We cannot pretend to 
decide whether the horse pulls a long face at a rain- 
storm, his face being never of the shortest ; but his eye 
is sadder than usual when he is soaked with a shower. 
Donkey shews his dislike to heavy rain by invariably 
getting out of it when he can, and by his unwillingness 
to face the driving blast when upon duty. Dog is, 
in wet London streets, invariably draggle-tailed and 
downcast, and out of heart. His post is too often, on 
these occasions, outside his master’s door, upon the 
step of which he may be seen sitting, his muddy tail 
between his legs, and his wocbegone face confronting the 
public, upon whom he turns an appealing, lack-lustre 
eye, telling how much he would prefer sleeping curled 
up by the kitchen-fire to standing sentry in company 
with the scraper. Puss shews her sense of cleanliness 
and comfort by keeping within doors; though our old 
‘Stalker’ is an exception to the general rule, preferring 
to sit on the outside of the window-sill, where, erect- 
ing every hair in his black coat till they bristle up 
‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ he gathers a 
vast amount of electricity and considerable moisture 
besides, and is always the cleaner and the livelier for 
the process, which he doubtless knows to be good for 
his constitution. 

The London populace had an idea that the weather 
is always favourable to her Majesty, it having very 
rarely happened that the sun has refused to shine when 
the Queen has chosen to shew herself to her subjects. 
The clouds are not, however, always loyal. Such a 
day as we have been describing kept the royal party 
from visiting Powerscourt on the last eve of September, 
when a storm of rain, which even Irishmen acknow- 
ledged to be a drencher, deluged the county Wicklow, 
and dissipated the popular delusion on the subject of 
*Queen’s days.’ Time was (when we were not so 
thoughtful as we are now) when we entertained a notion 
that it would have been an agreeable and convenient 
arrangement of such moist phenomena, if all the rain, 
hail, and snow, of which Mother Earth stands in continual 
need, had been predestinated to fall after sunset, and 
the hours of daylight had been left to the uninterrupted 
pursuits and enjoyments of mankind. We are grown 
wiser now, and see that it is better ordered. In that 
case, we should have lost for ever the moral effect of 
a rainy day; and the stock of undeniable blessings to 
our mental and spiritual nature which spring out of 
little crosses and disappointments, would have been 
diminished so much in amount, through the lack of a 
little gentle moral discipline, that, bad as the world is 
now, it would have been infinitely worse, and perhaps 
hardly bearable for living in. Therefore, with your 
leave, good reader, we will be reconciled to the wet 
weather; and when it rains, let it rain, without grum- 
bling, merely donning our gaiters, induing our water- 
proof soles, buttoning up our coats, hoisting our 
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umbrellas, and setting about our business cheerfully 
and industriously, which, as everybody knows who 
knows anything, is the best way of providing against 
a rainy day. 


DEPARTING SHADOWS. 
Porvtation thickens—new modes of industry are in 
progress— wealth increases: consequently, manners 
change. The old simple world is passing away; a 
new complicated and refined one is coming in. As the 
transition goes on, a number of old familiar customs 
wane slowly away into shadows; and even these 
shadows are departing, though still they cast ‘a 
lingering look behind.’ 

Some of the shadows cling longer than others, those 
more especially that rest upon the mysteries of mortality. 
The tenderness felt for the dead, makes the living fear- 
ful to omit any accustomed trait of respect ; and hence 
the tenacity of some of the old rites, even of some that 
one might, in cold blood, think more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. Looking more particularly 
to a rural district in the south-west of Scotland, with 
which we happen to be well acquainted, we can recall, 
as very lately, and perhaps still existing, several curious 
observances connected with death. If this occurred in a 
farmer’s family, the arm of labour was suspended. The 
horses were loosed from the plough and put up at 
the stable: seed-sowing itself, however favourable the 
weather, was interrupted. If the season was autumn, 
harvest was in like manner stopped. Traffic of all 
kinds was at a stand-still; and even the poor cottar’s 
children had to seek their milk elsewhere, or take their 
porridge without it. The dispensation was the signal 
doing of the Almighty ; and not to have entirely sus- 
pended labour, would have been thought alike impious 
towards Heaven, and disrespectful to the deceased. 
The last expiration of the breath was received by the 
nearest of kin, as it was thought to bear with it the 
departing spirit; for similar reasons, the last dying 
accents were faithfully treasured. 

We well remember, when a child, standing by the 
death-bed of a younger brother, seeing our weeping 
mother lay her face upon that of the child, just as the 
last sigh was drawn. It was many years afterwards 
that we learned the secret of this melancholy move- 
ment. The eyes of the deceased were closed by the 
nearest relative—the body, after being washed, was 
dressed in its finest underclothing—the hands, if a 
female, were crossed over the chest; and if a male, 
were extended by the side. Upon the breast was placed 
a plate of salt, which, it was believed, prevented the 
body from swelling and bursting the bands with which 
it was bound. This custom was also observed by some 
of the ancients, but from a different motive, as intimat- 
ing their belief in a future state—salt being the emblem 
of perpetuity. The looking-glass was covered with a 
cloth, lest the relatives should accidentally obtain a 
glimpse of their woebegone features. The striking pulley 
of the clock was removed, that there should be no note 
of the passing hours, and that silence might reign in 
the chamber of the dead. The cat was incarcerated 
beneath an inverted washing-tub, as it was understood 
that if she leaped over the corpse, and afterwards went 
over a living person, that individual would ever after 
be subject to epileptic fits. A better reason would 
have been to prevent her from attacking the body, as 
such animals have been sometimes known to do. 

Almost every corpse had its special visitors, who 
came for a purpose different from that of sympathising 
with the bereaved family. Had a child been born with 
what was called a cherry or a strawberry mark upon 


its face, the spot was sure to be speedily obliterated 
on being submitted to the touch of a dead man’s hand. 
Also, whosoever looked upon the lifeless form, should 
of necessity touch it, to prevent dreaming of shrouds, 
and ghosts, and church-yards. It was sometimes 
difficult to be assured that the vital spark had fled in 
reality and for ever. Every family could relate tradi- 
tions of corpses sitting up in their grave-clothes, staring 
around, and finally being restored to their friends. 
The effect of such traditions was, that the ‘kistin,’ 
or encoffining, was generally delayed till the latest 
moment, to afford every chance of a return to life; 
and the ‘waukin’ of the corpse was a matter requiring 
considerable fortitude, and attended with no little 
apprehension. Every one had heard of somebody’s 
corpse starting up in ghastly wildness, striking terror 
and dismay, and requiring the presence of the minister 
to ‘lay’ it; and to have heard of such a circumstance, 
however far remote, was of equal authority with having 
seen it. The ‘waukers’ kept a candle burning all night 
beside the body ; and frequent as well as timorous were 
the glances furtively cast towards the bed of death 
during the silent watches, till the morning again dawned 
upon the world. But the last morning at length came, ° 
and the last fond look was taken by all concerned in 
the event, and then the coffin-lid was screwed down, 
shutting out friend and foe, and shrouding its unconscious 
tenant in darkness and solitude. 

The funeral was a great affair, requiring extensive 
preparations ; and it was a matter of no small anxiety 
during the whole lifetime of some, to have a ‘decent 
burial’ at last. Inviting few attendants, or having less 
than a profuse supply of what were termed re/resh- 
ments, was the greatest disrespect which could be 
shewn to the memory of the deceased—while the 
greater the number and the abundance, the greater 
was deemed the affection, and the intenser the grief. 
From the desire which all cherish of being thought 
well of after death, many submitted to the severest 
privations, and denied themselves the necessaries of 
life for years, that the expense of their funeral might 
not fall upon the parish, and that on the occasion there 
might be enough and to spare. 

When such foresight as that referred to had not 
been duly regarded, the relatives, in order to escape the 
reproach of the community, have involved themselves 
in expenses which it required years to liquidate. The 
time usually intimated for meeting was ten o'clock, 
and the ‘gathering hour’ not unfrequently exceeded 
three hours of the sun. The consequences of sitting 
so long on a winter-day in an open barn or outhouse, 
after perhaps the violent exercise of walking or riding 
over several miles of moorland, are not difficult to 
imagine. Far and near, invitations or ‘warnings’ were 
given; and as generally two-thirds more were invited 
than could be accommodated at once in the largest 
apartment, company after company was entertained in 
regular succession. ‘The order of the refreshments was 
the following: Pipes and tobacco—ale, with bread and 
cheese—whisky, with the same accompaniments—rum, 
with cracker biscuits—brandy and currant-bun—wine 
and shortbread. All these were in consecutive order, and 
more than one round of each. If any were intent on 
enjoying a double portion of the good things provided, 
they re-entered with the company next in attendance, 
and had their wants supplied. The bun and bread 
were cut into pieces about three inches square, and 
every one was helped to a piece, which he either ate 
or pocketed; but as he could not so readily dispose 
of the liquid, any man, whose better-half was indis- 

at home, took with him what was popularly 
called a ‘droddy-bottle ;’ and when those serving came 
round, he held out his flask, and said: ‘ Put it in there, 
and I’ll tak it hame to the wife. We remember 
hearing a late clergyman say, that when he came to 
his parish in the vale of Nith, about the beginning of 
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the present century, at the first funeral he attended 
there was assembled in a barn one large company, who 
had taken more than two hours to ‘gather.’ There were 
seven rounds of refreshments, and he was required to 
‘ask a blessing’—that is, to offer up an appropriate 
prayer befere every round; certainly, as he said, ‘a 
severe ordeal at the installation of a young minister.’ 
But Nithsdale was not solitary in this funeral prodi- 
gality. We find the same profuse entertainment custo- 
mary in Carrick, and even a competition among the 
people as to the sumptuousness of the burial-services. 
In the parish of Kirkmichael, the son of a deceased 
farmer ordered a whole boll (eight stones) of short- 
bread for his father’s funeral ; and this would have been 
prepared, had not the baker disinterestedly persuaded 
him that a fourth of the quantity would be sufficient. 
The currant-bun was cut the size of small bricks; and 
on one of the company remarking these are good gumps, 
he replied with evident gratification : ‘I mean gumps : 
my faither, in a’ his life, could never thole to be 
scrimpit in onything, and he couldna hae dee’d had he 
thocht he was to hae a scrimpit burial.’ 

The excessive profusion of meats and drinks on these 
occasions, under the name of services, has been an un- 
seemly blot in the record of Scottish customs, from 
the twofold character of the consequences which it 
entailed—the pecuniary embarrassment in which it 
involved the bereaved family, and the demoralisation 
it produced on those who attended the obsequies. 
The doctor’s bill is by and by handed in—the apothe- 
cary’s account is transmitted—the village carpenter 
will call in some evening for payment of the coffin 
—the grave-dues must be disbursed ere the church-yard 
is left—and a long list of articles of mourning for the 
various members of the family, to make them appear 
respectable, will fall to be paid to the haberdasher, the 
mantua-maker, and the tailor. Most problematical is it 
whether all these charges can be settled without incon- 
venience ; and yet custom has declared, that in addition 
to these, there must be bread and biscuit, and bun and 
cheese, and ale and whisky, and rum and brandy, and 
wine, and of all a superfluity. Perhaps the occasion of 
all this was the death of a husband and a father, the 
only or chief support of the family, and whom, for 
weeks or months, a sick-bed had prevented from earn- 
ing a single shilling! A custom has long prevailed with 
respect to marriages, which, we think, might with pro- 
priety be transferred to funerals : every party invited to 
a marriage is expected to take a present to the bride. 
How much better would it be rather to take a present to 
the widow! No man should enter into the matrimonial 
state until he is well able to provide for the expendi- 
ture which that state requires. But death comes 
without our bidding, and seizes his victim often 
without the means to defray the expense of his inter- 
ment. How would a little present on such an occasion 
cheer the widow’s heart, and revive it —_ gratitude 
if not with joy! 

We have said that when the company was larger 
than the apartment could accommodate at once, it was 
divided, and one detachment entertained after the other. 
Ludicrous incidents sometimes occurred from this cir- 
cumstance, and from the state of inebriation which so 
many liquors induced. The corpse has sometimes 
been forgotten altogether, or dropped on the way to 
the church-yard. There is a traditional report that at 
the boat-house on the Doon above Kiers, in the parish 
of Straiton, the company was divided into two portions, 
and when all had drunk abundantly, they marched off to 
the church-yard, several miles distant. The advanced 
party thought the coffin was with the company in the rear 
—the rear thought it was carried by those before; and 
when they arrived at the Buskin Burn, in sight of the 
burial-ground, where it was intended to fall into order, 
it was ascertained that the ‘body had never been 
lifted. The same circumstance is said to have occurred 


at the funeral of Mrs Hume of Billie, in Berwick- 
shire, an occasion when grave observance was pecu- 
liarly called for, as the lady had been barbarously 
murdered by her man-servant. Several years ago, 
a funeral-company had wended their way for many 
miles through deep snow, over Eskdale Moor, bound 
for Moffat church-yard. On arriving at the burial- 
ground, they discovered that they had dropped the coffin 
by the way, the back having fallen from the cart in 
which it was being conveyed. 

The extraordinary abuse of spirituous liquors on 
such occasions was not confined to the Lowlands of 
Scotland. Garnet, in his Tour through the Highlands, 
says: ‘ A person, originally from Oban, had spent some 
time in the neighbourhood of Inverary, in the exercise of 
some mechanic art; and dying there, his corpse, at his 
own request, was carried by his friends towards Oban 
for interment. On a hill between Inverary and Loch 
Awe, just above Port Sonachan, they were met by the 
relations of the deceased from Oban, who came to con- 
vey the corpse the remainder of the way. The parting 
could not take place without a glass of spirits, that 
had been plentifully provided by the Oban party ; and 
before they separated, above forty corpses were to be 
carried down the hill, in which, however, animation 
was only suspended, for they all recovered the next 
day.’ Within the last few years in the Western High- 
lands, at the funeral of one Macdougal, who died at the 
age of ninety-two, nine hundred persons were present, 
who were accommodated in three houses. Into one 
were shewn the gentry of the neighbourhood, where 
were set refreshments in abundance, consisting of cold 
tongue, rounds of beef, bread of all kinds, various sorts 
of the best wines and the costliest spirits. Into another 


were shewn the respectable yeomen of the place, where | 


a similar banquet was prepared, but of a less expensive 
description. In another assembled about five hundred 
of the commonalty, who were each, on entering, pre- 
sented with whisky, and bread and cheese in abundance. 
Two glasses did not satisfy many—seven-eighths of the 
company became intoxicated : there were here no wines, 
but plenty of whisky, with cold and hot water. Fifty-six 
gallons of whisky were mixed into ‘toddy.’ One of the 
stewards in the first-mentioned dwelling slipped into 
the last one, to see how matters were going on. When 
he entered, the chair was occupied by a ruling elder of 
some note, who was discoursing in the most eulogistic 
terms on the merits of the deceased, and was very enthu- 
siastically applauded by the vast assemblage. He wound 
up his peroration by giving a thump on the table, 
and calling silence. Silence being obtained, and while 
all were eagerly listening, holding up a brimming 
bumper, he cried at the pitch of his voice : ‘ Gentlemen, 
here’s the health of Macdougal!’ and the toast went round 
with three times three. Though all had been thus 
entertained, so much cold toddy was left, that an appli- 
cation was afterwards made to the proper authorities 
for leave to redistil it—which was refused. 

Various attempts have been made, in many places, 
to do away with this prodigality, and its lamentable 
concomitants; but these have ever been most strenu- 
ously resisted. Some years ago, a clergyman, whose 
parish was on one side bounded by the Solway, endea- 
voured, with the assistance of his session, to introduce 
the custom of but one service (one round of refresh- 
ments.) The parishioners almost unanimously were 
up in arms. One of them sought to have his revenge 
even after death. He bequeathed a considerable sum 
to be expended in providing refreshments at his 
funeral, and he appointed the kirk-session his execu- 
tors to see his will accomplished. The conclave met 
to consider what line of tactics they should adopt— 
whether they should decline interfering, or discharge 
the duty with which they had been intrusted. The 
result of their deliberations was, not to decline the 
trust, but to procure the most expensive wines, so as to 
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absorb the money in one single service. On the day of 
interment, when the course of the enemy became appa- 
rent, the company of mourners rose up indignantly, 
and, marching off to the village inn, subscribed among 
themselves, and lavishly quaffed the mountain-dew, 
hurling their anathemas at the kirk-session and their 
‘ shilpit claret.’ 

It was customary to carry the coffin on handspokes, 
as it was believed that no horse would ever thrive 
which had once drawn a corpse. The nearest relation 
walked at the head, and the next of kin to him went 
before, holding the footstrings of the coffin in his hand. 
When the distance to the church-yard was great, the 
shades of evening were often descending when the 
dust was consigned to its kindred earth. By and by, 
however, horses and vehicles began to be introduced, 
and the progression to the burial-ground was some- 
times as rapid as it formerly was slow. It was more 
like a race than a funeral-procession. Such was the 
case at the funeral of one Macadam, who lived on the 
Carrick shore, and who was widely known for his 
obesity—which was so immense, that he could not see 
his shoe-buckle. He was to be interred in a church- 
yard about twelve miles distant; and it was doubted 
whether one horse could draw the hearse ; but such was 
the career at which it sped, that old Mr Ramsay, the 
minister of Kirkmichael, burst his horse in attempting 
to keep up with it, and many short-cuts were taken to 
be in with the hearse at last. 

In the olden time, paupers were only conveyed to the 
church-yard in a coffin, not buried in one. The article 
in use was what was called a silip-coffin, having a 
movable hinged bottom, which, being let down over the 
grave, and a bolt withdrawn, the body dropped in, and 
was quickly covered over, while the box was set aside 
for future use in the same way. The last slip-coffin 
remembered in Ayrshire was disposed of in the fol- 
lowing manner: One Maclymont of Auchalton was 
invited to attend the funeral of a poor person in May- 
bole, where the body was to be ejected in the usual 
manner. When they had reached the grave, and the 
bolt was about to be drawn, he asked what was the 
cost of the slip-coffin, and being told it was three 
pounds Scots (6s. 8d. sterling), he immediately produced 
the sum, and desired the coffin to be lowered into the 
grave. Ever since, the poorest individual has been 
supplied with a coffin. 

The suicide was not permitted the common rites 
of Christian burial. Not even was he allowed the 
temporary use of the slip-coffin, but at the dead hour 
of night he was dragged out to the march-boundary 
between two parishes or two counties, which was 
considered neutral ground. The body was there cast 
into a pit, and a stake driven through it. Three such 
graves are seen side by side on the top of the Lowthers, 
on the march-line between the shires of Lanark and 
Dumfries, a spot seldom visited except by the moorfowl 
or the mountain-eagle. An attempt was once made by 
the friends of a farmer’s wife who had committed self- 
destruction, to bury her in the church-yard in the usual 
way; but a mobcollected, and became so enraged, that 
the mortcloth was torn to shreds, and she was consigned 
to the earth in the manner peculiar to a suicide. 

The committal to the grave, the smoothing down 
of the turf, and the replacing of the monumental 
slab above the lonely sleeper, did not complete the 
funeral obsequies. A very important rite yet remained. 
This was the draigie, a term derived from the word 
dirige, conspicuous in one of the chants for the dead in 
Catholic times. On retiring from the church-yard, the 
whole company withdrew to the village inn, not to 
lament over the memory of the deceased, but to have 
a handsome refreshment. Strange and mournful re- 
sults have not unfrequently followed the unseemly 
carousals that now took place. Family feuds, which 
seemed extinguished and forgotten, were revived with 


more than their original rancour. Genealogies were 
traced, and pedigrees recounted, with all the fluency and 
inaccuracy which resentment, kindled by inebriation, 
could engender. The closing scene of these disgraceful 
orgies was occasionally the introduction to another 
funeral solemnity. In the year 1817, in the village of 
Kirkmichael, died a Mr Coulter, a preacher of the gos- 
pel, and possessing means which made him independent 
of a living in the church. Throughout his last illness, 
he was attended by the village innkeeper, who was 
considered a ‘skilly person,’ and who acted as doctor, 
barber, and apothecary, without charging any remune- 
ration. Coulter, on his death-bed, told his legal exe- 
cutors, the minister and schoolmaster of the parish, 
that he wished his funeral to be conducted on the ‘old 
plan,’ and to give those attending it a handsome draigie; 
so that the profits arising from the consumption of 
drink on the occasion, might to some little extent 
remunerate the innkeeper for his gratuitous services. 

Our Departing Shadows, it will be thought, are 
shadows of barbarism. And so they are; although 
there was doubtless a good and kindly feeling at the 
bottom of all the customs we have described. Times, 
however, are changing fast. The incongruous hospi- 
talities of death are going out of fashion. Our rustic 
people are beginning to find that they can mourn 
without superstition, that mortality comports ill with 
festivity, and that the rites of the grave are best accom- 
panied by social prayer and silent meditation. 


MOORE AND CROKER. 

Tue relics of the ministerial party of thirty years ago, who 
smarted so much under the pungent satires of the patriot 
poet Moore, have obtained a fine consolation in the late, 
but telling exposure of Moore himself as a place-jobber 
of by no means the first degree of scrupulosity. This 
exposure has been brought about in consequence of an 
altercation between Lord John Russell and Mr Croker on 
certain passages in Moore’s Diary. Croker and Moore had 
been college friends, and, notwithstanding that one became 
secretary to the Admiralty under the Tory government, 
while the other held out as a patriot in opposition, their 
friendship was never afterwards altogether broken off; on 
the contrary, it was generally maintained with a fair show 
of cordiality on both sides. It now comes out, however, 
that Moore was in the habit of expressing himself occasion- 
ally in his diary and in private letters in a detractive and 
spiteful spirit regarding Croker. When, in 1828, Croker 
was admitted to the privy-council, Moore, who had a favour 
to expect from Croker, congratulated him on the honour, 
and said he hoped it would be followed by something better. 
Just about the same time, in a letter to his publisher, 
Power, (which lately turned up at a sale,) he sneers at his 
friend’s honour: ‘Thinking you may want the Rose of the 
Desert, I send it up by parcel, and shall enclose the 
Legends as I finish them, through the Right Honourable (! !) 
Croker. Thus to indicate a man, in connection with a 
business in which he was going to ask the favour of free 
postage from that man, shews Moore in certainly a most 
unfavourable light. Mr Croker has given extracts from 
other letters of the poet, expressing the greatest kindness 
and esteem for Croker, and always in connection with 
favours asked or expected, extending over the very time 
during which he is understood to have been entering 
unfriendly remarks in his diary. 

The most painful revelation regarding Moore is con- 
veyed in the following extract from Mr Croker’s pamphlet: 
—‘ In the autumn of 1809, Moore got into some difficulty 
by the incompetency or misconduct of his deputy in the 
Admiralty Court of Bermuda. It happened that just at 
the same time I became Secretary of the Admiralty, to 
whom the complaints of the injured parties were officially 
addressed. There had been at that time a coolness 
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between ns—*a quarrel,” as Moore says, of his own making; 
I should rather have called it a distance or estrangement— 
but, whatever was its degree, it appears from the following 
letter that it did not prevent my feeling kindly towards 
my old friend, and offering him my good offices in this 
disagreeable affair :—“ Dusiix, 11th December 1809.— 
Dear Croker—I am sincerely rejoiced at the idea of 
our being friends again, and little expected that my office 
at Bermuda would produce me anything half so valuable 
as this opportunity of reconciliation which you have so 
liberally availed yourself of. I have long thought that J 
was a fool to quarrel with you, and by no means required 
your present conduct to convince me how much you are in 
every way superior to me. In warmth of feeling, however, 
1 will not be outdone, and I assure you that it is with all my 
heart and soul that I enter into the renewal of our friend- 
ship.” The rest of the letter relates to his Bermuda busi- 
ness, and suggests an arrangement for turning, with my 
assistance, “the appointment to more account than I have 
ever been able to do hitherto. Would it be possible, do 
you think, to procure the office for any unobjectionable 
person, who should make it worth my while to resign in his 
favour? If this were possible, it would materially serve 
me; and though I have no right, nor indeed much inclina- 
tion, to ask a favour from any of your present colleagues, 
yet if You could manage this matter for me, I should feel 
it to be the act of a friend, and be made easy and com- 
fortable in more ways than one by it.” 

*I have no copy of my answer. I daresay I was un- 
willing that even a copyist should see such a proposition ; 
but it appears from Moore’s reply that I endeavoured— 
by supposing that he meant an erchange and not a sale 
of offices—to shut my eyes to the real drift of a pro- 
posal so indecent to a person in my official situation. 
Moore, however, did not at all appreciate the indelicacy 
of his proposal, or the delicacy of my evasion. His 
reply was as follows :—“ Friday, 22d December 1809.— 
My pear Croker—I feel most gratefully the readiness 
with which you answered my letter, and should not write 
now to tease you with my importunities, but that you 
mistook a /ittle the manner in which I wished you to assist 
me, I had by no means the audacity to expect to ex- 
change my Bermuda appointment for another at home. 
What I wanted to know was simply this—whether, if the 
deputy I should appoint would make it worth my while to 
resign in his favour—that is, in plain placemen’s language, 
would consent to purchase the appointment—you could 
have interest enough to get him nominated my successor, 
as by that means I should get rid of the very troublesome 
medium of a deputation, and have a good large sum at 
once in my pocket, without waiting for the slow process of 
annual remittances, accounts, &c. I know this sounds very 
like one of those transactions which we Patriots cry out 
against. as unworthy of the great Russell and Algernon 
Sydney.” I—no doubt for the reason already stated—find 
no copy of my answer to a proposal of which not even my 
“ Patriot” friend’s droll abjuration of the “ Russells and 
Sydneys” could attenuate the indecorum and illegality ; 
but I find its substance docketed on the back of the letter 
in three short words—* cannot be done.”’ 

This from the bard who was continually railing at the 
corrupt government of those days, and barely avoiding 
published sarcasms at the very officer whose mediation he 
was willing to employ in the base transaction! Truly, we 
may well echo his own expression regarding Rousseau— 


What an impostor Genius is! 


It is, nevertheless, curious to observe that, throughout 
Moore’s political satires, while he is strong on Anti-catho- 
licism, corn-laws, and alliances with the enemies of liberty, 
he says very little of bribery and corruption, as if remem- 
bering that he was a sinecurist and a jobber in sinecures 
himself. 

The exposure is to be lamented regarding a charming 
poet, and, in many respects, delightful man; but it will not 
be altogether an evil, if it should have the effect of impres- 
sing on other frail mortals the unfailing beauty of sincerity, 
and of an unflinching adherence to independence and 
integrity. 


WARNINGS. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Ye mystic sighs, which are the winds that fling 
Down from Hope’s tree the fruitage of the heart— 
Unconscious tears, which from some dim source spring, 
By Nature set mysteriously apart 
Within my being—ye are warnings twain 
Of some quick-coming pain! 


Before the storm, nay, ere the ominous wind 
Doth more than kiss the aspen’s shivering leaves, 
Trees ‘gin to quake, and birds upon them find 
A fear—which haunts the spider as it weaves 
Its web, abandoned in the panic cast 
By the phenomenal blast. 


The earthquake warns them: are Men, only, blind 
Or deaf, since birds and beasts feel that which tells 
Of Nature’s coming pang? Hath not each mind 
A consciousness, ‘gainst peril that rebels ? 
The very seas, the very rivers shew 
A change before the throe! 


Oh! never unannounced do dangers come! 
Some influence strange the caution vaguely speaks ; 
Fears dim and mystical—the songh and hum 
Of visionary wings—tolled peals that break 
From viewless bells—the conquering sigh or tear, 
Warn us of evil near! 


Tell me not, then, ‘tis superstition all !— 
The forms and shows of truth no sneer can turn 
To dubious shadows. On the mental wall, 
A mystic Hand, in words that flash and burn, 
Traces the characters that speak of fear— 
But where's the interpreter ? 


We fain would read the minds of other men, 
Yet dare not honestly expose our own ; 
We try to shake their faith in fears that, when 
They are fulfilled, compel us to atone 
For unbelief by tears, that plainly shew 
The fountain whence they tlow! 


NOVEL WATER-EXCURSIONS. 

On the following morning I took a stroll along the beach, 
and was much amused at witnessing the singular mode 
adopted by the ladies for the enjoyment of a water-excur- 
sion. The bathing-men are Indians, very stout and robust, 
who being divested of every species of covering, except a 
pair of drawers, take to the water, each carrying a lady 
upon his shoulders. The men strike out to swim, and do 
so without inconveniencing the ladies, who float horizon- 
tally on the surface of the water. In this way they are 
carried for a mile or more, and appear to enjoy this novel 
mode of locomotion extremely.—Bonelli’s Travels in 
Bolivia. 


W. Cuameers has received a considerable number of letters, 
making special inquiries on the subject of emigration to Canada 
and the United States, which he regrets being unable to answer 
individually. All parties requiring this species of information are 
respectfully referred to the series of articles now in course of 
publication on America, and more particularly to the article on 
Toronto and Canada West, to appear in the Jouryar in a few 
weeks, and which will embrace some information that may be of 
use to the huinbler class of emigrants. 


We have had brought under our observation, a reprint of 
Cuamnens's Jovenat, lately commenced by a publisher in New 
York, and we refer to it for the purpose of saying that it is entirely 
unauthorised by us, and that we submit to the injury—for injury 
it practically is—only in consequence of the American law of 
copyright affording no redress for such invasions of literary 
property, w.& R.C. 
Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuampers, 3 Bride’s Passage, 

Fleet Street, Loxpox, and 339 High Street, Epivsuncn. Also 

sold by J. M‘Guasnay, 50 Upper Sackville Street, Dusiry, and 

all Booksellers. 
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